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FROM DUTTON’S SPRING LIST 
UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND 


By T. S. CLOUSTON, M.D., LL.D., F.RS.E. 


Author of “Hygiene of the Mind.” 
Formerly Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the University of Edinburgh; Physic’an-Superintendent of Tae R il Kad 
burgh Mental Hospital; and President of The Royal (College of Physic'ans Edinburel 















Illustrated, $2.50 net 






This treatise is an attempt to bring before the intelligent layman, in language as free as possible from technicalities, the 
latest scientific discoveries and views in regard to those mental diseases, perversions, and defects which affect mankind and 
influence human conduct. There are few things in which the intelligent public are more interested than this, but about 
which they know less in a definite way. What UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND is, in the scientific sense, and what it not, and 
what are the indications for its recognition 


THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN 


By E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS 


“The Court of Russia in the Nineteenth Century,” et 












treatment and prevention are the objects of this treatise 
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Commencing with the life and character of Frederick | who was such a probl to Carivie, Mr. Hodgett i overed 
the whole period from that monarch to the present Emperor, a character sketch ¢ h lo he book H i i 
sumed that the reader is acquainted with the history of Prussia in its main features, and has confined himself to inter 
ing descriptions of the leading actors on the historical stage, accompanied here and there by extracts from their correspond 






ence, anecdotes, etc., the whole making a most entertaining and instructive work 


APPRECIATIONS AND CRITICISMS OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


Illustrated, $2.00 net 
















Mr. Chesterton keeps in view the relation of Dickens, not only to his own time and his own people, but to the ist and 
menacing movements which have emerged sin the Victorian compromis rhe any portraits of Dickens (some of ther 






rare) provide an added attraction for any Dickens-lover 





Each sentence is packed with keen observation, pungent criticis: trenchant thought for 






guage.”—Philadelphia Public Ledge) 


THE NEW ARNOLD BENNETT BOOK TWO IMPOSTORS and TINK ER 
DENRY THE AUDACIOUS By DOROTHEA CONYERS 5:25 net 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 4 charming story full of Irish wit and humor 
Author of “Clayhanger.” $1.35 net 
tae comedy as has ever been written.” THE BRASSBOUNDER 
“Written with very great facility and sparkles with By DAVID W. BONE $1.25 net 
























cleverness from start to finish.”"—-New York Times 


“Thoroughly entertaining and novel.”—New York Herald \ strong ea story full of interesting ad ture 


BLAKE 
By G. K. CHESTERTON A SPIRIT OF MIRTH 


A profound and entertaining study of the genius of By PEGGY WEBLING $1.25 net 


William Blake, which not only interprets Blake, but gives us 
Chesterton in his happiest mood. Fully illustrated, 







lluatrated by the Autho 


















The story of a pretty talented, optimistic girl sur 
rounded by a circl f real iracter A q 
Leather, $1.00 net; Cloth, 75 cents net. story well worth reading 
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Guide to English History By Henry W. Elson 
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12mo, 360 pages, fully illustrated, $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents. 


Guide to Great Cities—Western Europe By Esther Singleton 


Describes the famous cities of France and the Spanish peninsula. 
I2mo, 360 pages, fully illustrated, $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents. 





Malory’s King Arthur and His Knights By Henry B. Lathrop 


Gives the true flavor of the famous old book: an ideal library edition 
I2mo, 370 pages, illustrated by RecinaLtp Bircu, $1.50 net; postage, 14 cents. 
Seeing Europe by Automobile By* Lee Meriwether 


Familiar and unfamiliar places seen from one’s own car. 
I2mo, 400 pages, fully illustrated, $2.00 net; postage, 16 cents. 
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A Paradise in Portugal By Mark Sale 


A medley of diary and description, giving an intimate account of rural Portugal. 
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FICTION 


Owen Johnson’s Lawrenceville Stories 
The Varmint I2mo, 373 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 
The Prodigious Hickey 12mo, 334 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 
The Humming Bird I12mo, 96 pages, illustrated, 50 cents. 
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The Tennessee Shad 12mo, 320 pages, illustrated, $1.20 net 
Continues the exploits of “‘Doc Macnooder,”’ “Dink Stover,” “Finnegan,” et al. 


Gilead Balm: Knight Errant By Bernard Capes 


A series of Quixotic detective stories united by a central romance. 
12mo, 350 pages, illustrated, $1.25 net. 


The Canon in Residence By Victor L. Whitechurch 


A novel of life in an English cathedral town. Recalls Trollope in subject and manner. 
I2mo, 350 pages, $1.20 net; postage, 10 cents. 


Dan McLean’s Adventures By Frederick Walworth Brown 
Stirring exploits on the Mississippi among river pirates. An American “Treasure Island.’ 
12mo, 300 pages, frontispiece, $1.25. 
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A camera hunt in the Southern swamps in which two boys play an active part. 
I2mo, 350 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 
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The Evening Post. 








vith Shakespe 


it is best associated in art and 


and poetry He studies life through genius. The book 
is, in short, one which will greatly increase the body of eighty-eight years of age, ard has had a unique history 
William Winter's admirers.” 


exempt from all taint of pedantry. It is a felicitous blend 
of pleasant and informing gossip, brilliant description, 
delicate and poetic perception and grave reverie. ‘ 
The intelligent reader who opens it will not lay it aside ited planet, not only in the solar system but in the whole 


until he has absorbed all that lies between the covers, stellar universe.” It is sure to be one of the great books 
and he will be grateful to the man that produced it.” 


GRAY DAYS AND | THE |WORLD OF 
GOLD 


By WILLIAM WINTER 


are’s England lllustrated 


LIFE 


A Manifestation of Creative Power, Di- 
rective Mind, and Ultimate Purpose 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 


literature th names, places and events imperishable M 
in English history, this volume must possess a worth 0. e F.R.S., D.L.C., etc. 
that cannot be overestimated.’”—Richmond Times- 


Illustrated. $3.50 net. By mail, $3.70. 


“The work is remarkable in many ways. It is the 
product of a remarkable personality; Dr. Wallace is 


spots the trail of romance 


Hartford Post. as a scientist. It is remarkable for its original thought 


“The whole book is charged with full and accurate | and thought-provoking theories. It is remarkable that 
a holarship, especially on subjects connected with the a man whose life has been given up to so great an ex- 
life, the creations and the times of Shakespeare, but is 


tent to the study of physical science should so firmly 
believe that spirit is the only real cause, and that this 
is the best of all worlds and that it is “the only inhab- 


of the twentieth century.”—Boston Transcript. 
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This closely reasoned book 
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By HARRY IRVING GREENE 


umes in a series of antholo- 
gies which is becoming widely 
Color frontispiece and Other Drawings by Harvey Dunn. 
12mo. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 


recognized and used, 
This is a fine outdoor novel, full to the brim of youth, | Queenie; the Auto- 


spirit, struggle, and unconquerable purpose. The story biography of an 
is swift in its action, whirling the reader from climax Italian Queen Bee 


to climax of a moral drama of real power. 
By T. CHALMERS POTTER 


Ill. 75 cents net. By mail, 
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CHRONICLE 


popular schoo] of nature fic- 
tion.”"—New York Herald. 
By S. G. TALLENTYRE 
12mo. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.97 


“A tale which is sound as a ripe apple and real as Other Essays 
the quaint old daguerreotypes in the attic trunk, and 
which manifests natural, convincing admixtire of By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 
pathos and humor, tragédy and commonplace happen- | $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35 
ings, ‘pure human’ nature and the higher thoughts and 
emotions that sometimes transform it. Only, if you Pinay 3 - pl 4 
happen to like good and modest literature—read ‘Bas-] turn to classical standards 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers 
aPRIL Spring Books © 1911 


. By MARGUERITE AUDOUX A modern Classic. — Life. 12me. Net, $1.20 
Marie Claire Possesses emphatic claim to originality and distinction.— The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


° By ARNOLD BENNETT 12mo. Net, $0.75 
The Human Machine A remarkable freshly written book. The author keeps us in his grip for 
the whole 123 pages he has decreed we shall read. —The British Weekly. 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON 12mo. Net, $1.20 
The Road to Avalon A novel of happiness and joy based on the old French legend that King 


Arthur is living. It is original, strong and has a deliciously magical charm that strikes quite a new note in fiction. 
Leil By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO (Ready April 15th) 12mo. Net, $1.35 

(A companion to THE SAINT) This, the last novel by the greatest of modern Italian novelists, is a 
sequel to THE SAINT. It is the story of a woman’s heart, while THE SAINT was a story of a man’s conscience. 


By SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 12mo. Net, $1.25 
The Round of the Clock The book of the story of a man’s life as shown by the twelve 
periods of five years each represented by the face of the clock. A storehouse of philosophy and pleasure 
An encyclopedia of accomplishment. A source of inspiration. 


The Lighter Side of My Official Life 8 S'® ROBERT ANDERSON 


[he inner story of Seotland Yard,—as fascinating as The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
. ? By ARNOLD BENNETT 12mo. Net, $1.50 
The Old Wives Tale \ new edition with the narrative preface of the book which the Review 


of Reviews declares is Arnold Bennett's best book 





The Common Sense Collector ° **4™* "RANEPORT MOORE seve. Net, $3.00 


\ hand of hints on the collecting and housing of antique furniture. 
: By ARNOLD BENNETT 12mo. Net, $0.50 
How to Live on 24 Hours a Day The book that everyone is reading. 


At All Booksellers 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS : NEW YORK 
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Biographical Dictionary gf Musicians & 
By W. J. BALTZELL Price, postpaid, $1.25 fag 
It is probably the most complete dictionary of American biographical data now in the oe 
ield.—tI.ouis C. Elson in the Boston Advertiser. ye 
7 . » . of 
Resonance in Singing and Speaking 
By DR. THOMAS FILLEBROWN Price, postpaid, $1.25 [x 
His directions for deep breathing are, perhaps, the most lucid and valuable ever 
printed. They are important not only to students of singing, but to all who wish to enjoy 








perfect health.—Henry T. Finck in The Nation of Feb. 23rd. 
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You may find JUST THE BOOK you want for yourself, or a friend, by consulting this page 


FICTION 





What’s-His-Name 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


“What’s-His-Name” is the story of a man who is 
overshadowed by circumstances, overshadowed by his 
wife, overshadowed by New York—a man who tainks he 


is “no good,” and yet it is the story of a man who dis- 


tinctly and emphatically “makes good.” A great many, 


many readers are going to feel, as they turn the last 


page, that here is a truly wholesome and charming 


story, a story that does one good to read. 
Illustrated in color by Harrison Fisher. 
12mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.32. 


The Catspaw 
By WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 


An intricate, ingenious, baffling, and 
surprising detective story by the au- 
thor of “The Red Mouse.” 

Illustrated, 2mo, $1.25 net. 
Postpaid, $1.37. 


The Unknown God 


Wonderful for the way in which it 
takes the reader to a strange land and 
sets nim squarely down in the midst 
of China. 

12mo, $1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.48 
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Cynthia-of-the-Minute 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


On a certain sultry morning, say as lately as last 
summer, there were residing in New York, among four 
and a half million other people, four individuals, who 
were strangers to each other, and within two days they 
were together on an outward-bound steamship And 
what a voyage that was! What a drama of adventure 
and sudden death, of secret treachery and unexpected 
heroism, of love-making and villainy, right to the de 
plorable words, “The End!” 

Illustrations by A. 1. Keller, 12mo, $1.25 net, 
Postpaid, $1.37. 
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By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Adventure of the breathless, stir 
ring, sit-up-at-night-till-you-finish-it 
order. 

Illustrated. 12mo, $1.20 net. 
Postpaid, $1.32. 


Hearts and the 
Highway 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


A story of gay gallants and a dam 
sel fair, told with all the author's 
characteristic vigor and dash. 

Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25 net 
Postpaid, $1.87. 


Five Gallons of Gasoline 


By MORRIS B. WELLS 


A book to have at hand when tae chauffeur, or some one else, is lying on the road under one’s own machine 
engaged in tinkering; or when one’s machine is temporarily at the repair shop, at se many dollars per day 


This story will take the edge off such misfortunes 


ESSAYS 


Alarms and Discursions 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


“A volume of essays, bright, entertaining, epigram- 
matic, paradoxical, good sense disguised as nonsense; 
a book to make you laugh, a book to make you think, 
a court jester talking wisdom; in brief, G. K. Chester- 
ton."—The Outlook 

12mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.63. 


The Patchwork Papers 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


There could be no more characteristically fresh 
simple, and delightful book from the author of “The 
City of Beautiful Nonsense.” Not formal enough for 
essays, nor sufficiently constructed to be called short 
stories, they are just pictures of life. 

12mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.82. 


The Patient Observer 
By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


“Every time I pick it up I find something a little bet 
ter than what I read before.” writes a well-known 
bookseller. 

12mo, $1.20 net. Poatpaid, $1.22 


Illustrated J2mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.32 


TRAVEL 


How to Visit the Great 
Picture Galleries 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


Within the 500 pages of this compact and convenient 
little volume is contained just the information which 
the average tourist needs and desire when ae visits 


one of the great picture galleries of the world 
Illustrated Hiandy Pocket Sire, Cloth, £2.00 net 
Poatpaid, $2.12 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Craftsmanship of Writing 


By DR. FREDERIC TABER COOPER 
An extremely practical, sensible, well-thought-out 
guide to young authors and would-be authors 
J2mo, $1.20 net Poatpaid, $1.4 


The New Art of Flying 


By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


The science of aviation has opened a whole vast and 





hitherto unexplored fleld to civilization If you 
to understand it, and be abreast of tl times, read 
The New Art of Flying 

Iiluastrated ro, 37 net PPoatage caxtra, 


Yellow Men and Gold 








Publishers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


New York 
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SOME WORTH WHILE SPRING BOOKS 








NEVIN O. WINTER’S cccount of 


Argentina and Her People of To-day 


Im the Series of the Latin American Republics Uniform 
with “Mexico and Her People of To-day,” etc. 


A distinctly readable account and adequate descrip- 
tion of a country and people not well known to the ma- 
jority of readers. Jllustrated, in a boz, $3.00. 


Old Country Inns of England 


by Henry P. Maskell and Edward W.Gregory 
“One cordially recommends ‘Old Country Inns of 
The book abounds in odd and quaint details 
The style is direct, unaffected and not 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


England.’ 
and anecdotes 
impeded by mere verbiage.” 

Cloth, Illustrated, in a bor, $3.00. 


JANE FELTON SAMPSON’S 


Abroad with the Fletchers 


A bright and chatty volume of travel through sun- 
ny Italy, picturesque Switzerland, quaint Holland and 
Germany, etc., etc. Well illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken by the author 

Cloth, 12mo, Bored; net $1.60. 





Published 
by 


L. C. PACE & 













CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL’S 


Jascinating animal book 


Under the Roof of the Jungle 


“A detailed and remarkable account of the wild 
jungle region and its strange inhabitants. With sixty 
full-page plates, in color and black and white, from 
drawings done on the spot by the author.”—Boston 
Herald. Cloth 12mo. Decorative jacket, net $2.00. 


A Soldier of Valley Forge 


By Robert Neilson Stephens, author of “An 
Enemy of the King,” “Philip Winwood,” ete., 
and G. E. Theodore Roberts, author of *'A 
Captain of Raleigh's,” “‘A Cavalier of Virginia,” 
etc. 

A stirring romance of the Revolution, spirited and 

entertaining. With frontispiece in color by Frank T: 

Merrit. Decorative jacket, $1.50. 


G. E. THEODORE ROBERTS'S vew novel 


A Captain of Raleigh’s 


“A typical Roberts romance—dashing and 
brisk. A capital yarn.” Cloth, 12mo. IJllus- 
trated, decorative jacket, net $1.25. 
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53 BEACON ST. 
BOSTON 














LONGMANS, GREEN, & COS NEW BOOKS 





A History of Wales from the Earliest Times to the 
Edwardian Conquest 
Ry JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Professor of History 


in the University College of North Wales. Bangor. 2 
vols Svo. pp. 380+ 468 $6.00 net 
In this work the story of Wales is told in detall down to the strug- 
le in which the country lost its independence Prehistoric Wales, 
mn Wales, the early institutions of the Welsh, the political divi- 
of the country, the Norman invasions and settlements, and the 
chievements of the more powerful princes are successively described 
Special sections are devoted to the history of the Welsh Church. The 
relations between England and Wales are traced at each stage, and 
the reaction of Welsh upon English history is illustrated 


The History of Trade Unionism 
hy SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB With Map and full 
Hibliography of the Subject New Edition, Tenth Thou- 


cs =—s 


sand kue $2.00 net 
This Edition hes a new tatreductory chapter dealing at considerable 
leneth with the tuation created by the Osborne Judgment, the prin 
cipal industrial confileta of recent years, and with the development of 
Trade Union constitution and function during the past two decades 


On the Theory of the Infinite in Modern Thought: 


Two tatroduactory Stuadtes 

iy 1 F. JOURDAIN. Doctor of the University of Paris, 
Vice-Principal St Hugh's Hall, Oxford Crown s&vo 
S075 net 


John Merridew 


I FREDERICK ARTHUR (Crown &vo $1.35 net: by 


nail, $1 
John Merridew ta a typical thoughtless, sport-loving Pnglishman 
ard the len of the book te to show how hie character developed for 
the hetter under the polltical, religiou and social influences that are 
a ribet? tn the «tory 
A «stirring, seneational novel which grips the reader's attention."’ 
The Pall Mall Gaegette 
it te an excellent etory. full of the Itallan atmosphere, with ex 
citing moments and a genuine sentiment thet makes for the roman 
t ! t (riticleam apart we have enjoyed It extremely."’—The 
undaw Ti I 





Individualism 
Four Lectures on the Significance of Conscious- 
ness for Social Relations. 
By WARNER FITE, Professor of Philosophy in Indiana 
University, Author of “An Introductory Study of Ethics.” 
_ Crown 8vo. pp. xx+301. $1.80 net; by mail, $1.92. 

. Prof. Fite’s study {s of particular interest to 
students of philosophy, for he takes issue with Professor Royce, Prof. 
Dewey and other present-day philosophers on certain basic concepts, 
but the more general reader will also find the work helpful in getting 
his bearings as an individual and a member of society. Something 
of Nietzsche's robustness and self-respect, without his ruthlessness, 
and of the Utopian’s idealism, without his mysticism, are discernible in 
the philosophy of life here set forth.’’—Springfleld Republican. 


Dublin University Press Series 
A History of the Theories of Aether and 
Electricity, from the Age of Descartes to 
the Close of the Nineteenth Century 


By E. T. WHITTAKER, Hon. Sc.D. (Dublin), F.R.S., 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 8vo. pp. xvi+476. $4.50 net. 
CONTENTS :—1. The Theory of the Aether in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury; 2. Bleetric and Magnetic Science, prior to the Introduction of the 
Potentials: 3. Galvanism, from Galvani to Ohm; 4. The Lauminif- 
erous Medium, from Bradley to Fresnel; 5. The Aether as an Elas- 
tle Solid: 6. Faraday; 7. The Mathematical Electricians of the Middle 
of the Nineteenth Century ; 8. Maxwell; 9. Models of the Aether; 
10. The Followers of Maxwell; 11. Conduction in Solutions and Gases, 
from Faraday to J. J. Thomson; 12. The Theory of Aether and 
Electrons in the Closing Years of the Nineteenth Century; Index. 


An Anthology of Modern English Prose 
(1741 to 1892) 


By ANNIE BARNETT and LUCY DALE (late Scholar of 
Somerville Collewe, Oxford). Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 


New Ideas on Inorganic Chemistry 
Translated, with the author's sanction from the 
second German edition, by Edgar Percy Hedley, 
Ph.D. A.M.C.Se.1, 
By DR. A, WERNER, Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Zurich. 8vo. $2.50 net 





Published 


~ Longmans, Green, & Co. 


4th Ave. and 30th St. 
New York 
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HISTORIA NUMORUM. A Manual of Greek 
Numismatics. New and enlarged edition. By 
Barclay V. Head, assisted by G. F. Hill, George 
Macdonald, and W. Wroth. 8vo cloth, $12.75. 
Half Moro., $14.00. 


OXFORD STUDIES IN SOCIAL AND LEGAL 
HISTORY. Edited by Paul Vinogradoff, M.A., 
D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. Il. Types of Manorial 
Structure in the Northern Danelaw. By F. 
M. Stenton. Customary Rents. By N. Neil- 
son. 8vo, cloth, $4.15. 


THE STORY OF NEFREKEPTA, from a Dem- 
otic Papyrus. Put into verse by Gilbert Mur- 
ray. $1.50. 


JUSTICE AND HAPPINESS. By W. Benett. 
8vo, cloth, $1.40. 


THE COPTIC VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. In the Southern Dialect, otherwise 
called Sahidic and Thebaic. With Critical Ap- 
paratus, Literal English Translation, Register 
of Fragments and Estimate of the Version. 
Vols I, Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark: 
Vol. Il, St. Luke; Vol. III, St. John.  Regis- 
ter of Fragments, etc. Facsimiles. 8vo, 
$26.50. 


ESSAYS ON ROMAN HISTORY. By H. F. Pel 
ham. Collected and Edited by F. Haverfield. 
8vo, cloth, $3.40. 


HANNIBAL’S MARCH THROUGH THE ALPS. 
By S. Wilkinson. With 2 Illustrations and 4 
Maps. $2.50. 


OEDIPUS, KING OF THEBES, by Sophocles. 
Translated into English rhyming verse, with 
Explanatory Notes by Gilbert Murray, LL.D.., 
D.Litt., F.B.A. Cloth, 75c. 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. Translated 
into English under the Editorship of J. A. 
Smith and D. D. Ross. 8vo. Departibus 
Animalium. Translated by William Ogle. 
RA. A.D. F.R.CP. $1.75. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


1611-1911 
THE TERCENTENARY OF THE 


AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
HOLY BIBLE 


Special Commemorative Editions 

1. A photographic facsimile in a slightly re 
duced size (1134 x 8'4 inches), but containing 
all the characteristics of the original of the 1011 
Bible in Black Letter, printed on rag-made paper. 
Edited, with a bibliographical introduction, | 
Alfred W. Pollard, M.A., Assistant Keeper 
Printed Books in the British Museum. 

The volume consists of 1550 pages and c 
tains the Translators’ Preface to the Reader, the 
Calendar, and all the material contained in orig 
inal copies of the King James Bible. 

This commemorative volume has been special- 
ly prepared for libraries and for those who wish 
to possess the King James Bible in its original 
form. In Cloth Binding, $15.00. 


Il. An exact reprint in roman type of the 
Authorized Version of 1611, edited, with a bib 
liographical introduction, by Alfred W. Pollard. 
Size 8 x 514 inches. Mr. Pollard’s bibliographical 
introduction is the same as in the larger volume 
but the smaller edition lacks the illustrative docu 
ments. Printed on Oxford India Paper, and 
Bound in Cloth, $4.50. 


lll. Records of the English Bible: being the 
documents (sixty-three in number) relating to the 
translation and publication of the Bible in Eng- 
lish, 1523-1611. Edited, with the Introduction 
already described, by Alfred W. Pollard. Crown 
8vo. (7% x 5 inches.) Cloth, $2.50. 

This volume will be found a valuable work 
for Students of the Bible: it contains documents, 
never before printed, which throw great light 
on the subject. 


STUDIES IN THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. By 
Members of the University of Oxford. Edited 
by W. Sanday, D.D. 8vo, cloth, $4.15. 


JOHN THE PRESBYTER AND THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. By Dom John Chapman, O.S.B. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS-—SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS—-AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street, New York 
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FOODS anp THEIR 
ADULTERATIONS 


| 








The Origin, Manufacture and Composition of Food Products, Detection 
of Common Adulterations. Food Standards. 


By HARVEY W. WILEY, M.D. | o)airicciinrs, ‘Wweaniagton,D.0. 


is no other man better qualified to write on the subject or who has 
extensive experience of Dr. Wiley. 


11 Colored Plates and 87 Other Illustrations. Octavo; 641 
pages. Cloth, 4.00 net. 


Synopsis of Contents—/ntroduction.—Meats.—Poultry and Game Birds. 

Fish Foods.—Milk and Milk Products.—Cereal Foods.—Infants' and Invalids’ 

Foods.—Vegetables, Fruits, Spices, Nuts, etc-—Sugar and Honey.—Detection 
of Common Adulterations.—Food Standards.—Indez. 


There 
had the 


Second Edition. 








Orders may be sent to any bookseller; or upon receipt of price we 
will forward to any address, postage or express charges prepaid. The book 
will be found on sale at The Baker & Taylor Co., 33 East 17th Street; 
Wm. R. Jenkins Co., 851 Sizth Avenue; G. E. Stechert € Co., 151 West 


25th Street, and G. P. Putnam's Sons, 2, 4 and 6 West 45th Street, 
New York 





1012 Walnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers, 

















NOTABLE SPRING BOOKS 


HAUPTMANN, GERHART 


The Weavers 


This stirring delineation of the condition of the Silesian workers and their re- 


Ready 
this month 


volt against the forces that were crushing them is symbolic of the consciousness to 
which labor everywhere is awaking For some years the book has been out of print. 
though every library and book store In America and England has had requests for 


t $1.00 net; 
OPPENHEIM, JAMES 


by mail $1.06 


Ready Jae, y . 
ae Pay Envelopes 
Tales of the mill, the mine and the city street, by the author of ‘“‘Wild Oats.” 
Vivid stories of the real life of the tollers, related with simplicity and directness 
that make of each a cameo of tragedy: a vignette of drama 
(Illustrated) $1.25 nct;by mail, $1.35. 
PARSONS, FRANK 
Read Legal Doctrine and Social Progress 


this month 


The author, late Professor at Boston University, believes that the main body of 


the law e primarily a reflection of the general progress of humanity toward abstract 
fustios Independent in ite basis and essence of economic interest and class bias. 
The work is one whose importance will be apparent to laymen as well as to lawyer 
ml Jude $1.50 net; by mail $1.60 
SPARGO, JOUN 


Ready 
this month 


Side rd on Contemporary Socialism 


visions of the Leader and Guide: I Ant] 
Inte sliem in the clalist The Influence 


_ one are entitled: I Marx, 
Movement, A Historical Survey it 


of Mo rx on Contemporary Soctalivm It refutes the charge that Soctalist writers 
‘liirees different arguments to their brethren than to outsiders for the first two 
sections were prepared for reading to Socialist audiences. $1.00 net; by mail $1.08 


Bend for catalogue 


New York 


Published by 


B. W. 





Huebsch, 225 Fifth avenue, 











Interesting Paragraph from “The Sphere” 


Issue of June 25, 1910: “Meanwhile some American newspaper 
has been chiding Mr. Archer upon too great an enthusiasm for 
the American magazines, and has even suggested that America 
is not so well off as our own country in weekly newspapers. This 
complaint, however, comes from Chicago, where New York is 
said to be less loved even than London. As a matter of fact, the 
New York Nation is a more thorough and more scholarly paper 
than any that we have in England. Compared with some of the 
reviews upon well-known books in the New York Nation, those 
in The Spectator are positively illiterate.” 


7. 





Letters and Memorials 


OF 


Wendell Phillips Garrison 


Editor of The Nation, 1865-1906 


in one volume, crown 8vo0, 300 
pages, with photogravure 
portrait. 


During the forty-one years in 
which he edited the Nation, with 
a thoroughness, ability, and con- 
scientious devotion unsurpassed 
in the records of American jour- 
nalism, Mr. Garrison was an in- 
defatigable correspondent, never 
employing an amanuensis, but 
writing tens of thousands of 
letters with his own hand to 
his contributors, who embraced 
practically all the leading Ameri- 
can scholars and critics of the 
period. From a dozen groups 
of these, which have been kindly 
loaned by the recipients, a suf- 
ficient number of selections has 
been made to illustrate the rela- 
tions between Mr. Garrison an:! 
his great corps of contributors, 
the frankness and tact which 
he exercised towards them, and 
the wide range of his interests, 
tastes, and sympathies. The 
volume also contains a brief 
sketch of his life, a dozen of 
his best poems, and several of 
his characteristic editorials, re- 
views, and essays, besides a fine 
photogravure portrait. 


Price, $1.59 net, postpaid 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 13, 1911. This is precisely in keeping with what 


sande The | Week 


The Democratic leaders in the House 
continue to indicate a most sensible pro- 
gramme. Following the assurance that 
there is to be no unnecessary mancuv- 
ring for political effect in regard to the 
Canadian reciprocity bill, there comes 
the statement that another bill is to 
be introduced at the same time, pro- 
viding for the lowering of the tariff 
on a number of articles in which farm- 
ers are interested as buyers and not as 
sellers. In the farming communities 
along the Canadian border there has 
been a very natural feeling that in the 
reciprocity arrangement they were 
asked to give up some.of their tariff 





advantages, while those to whom they 
were paying tribute through the protec- 
tive tariff were permitted to enjoy their 
special privileges unabated. A down- 
ward revision of the tariff on wire fenc- 
ing, agricultural implements, sewing 
machines, lumber, meats, and flour, 
which are among the items mentioned 
as likely to be included in the proposed 
bill, would be heartily approved by pub- 
lic sentiment generally, and would be to 
the farmers an extremely welcome rec- 
ognition of their right to consideration. 





Representative Foster of Vermont is 
one of the ablest and most responsible 
men in the House. As a member of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, he 
speaks with additional authority. Yet 
he has no hesitation in declaring pub- 
licly that the latest attempt to manu- 
facture a Japanese war-scare by way of 
the City of Mexico is part of a deliber- 
ate jingo policy to force large naval ap- 
propriations. These are his words: 


I am absolutely convinced that there is 
a criminal conspiracy on foot for the pur- 
pose of bringing on a war between the 
United States and Japan. Thousands upon 
thousands of dollars are being spent to 
carry on this propaganda, and I am con- 
fident that the plans of these conspirators 
will unfold themselves before very long. I! 
am convinced that this constant agitation 
for a war between the two nations is no- 
thing but a subterfuge employed by those 
people who are determined that this gov- 
ernment shal! build not less than two battle- 
ships each year. To endanger the friendly 
relations of two great nations in order that 
certain selfish interests may be gratified is 
nothing short of criminal. 





many outside of political life have been 
saying for years past—that the rumors 
of war with Germany or Japan which 
have regularly appeared year in and 
‘year out during the last decade are the 
deliberate work of those who would 
profit by an international conflagration. 





In taunting Speaker Clark upon the 
reduced prestige of his office, Uncle Joe 
is true to his own standards of delicacy 
and humor. “Aren't you sorry now that 
you voted last year for a Committee on 
Committees?” asks Mr. Cannon. The 
point would stick if last year’s uprising 
against the powers of the Speaker had 
been a partisan move directed by a 
Democratic minority against a Repub- 
lican presiding officer. For a man of 
that stand-pat temperament which 
never forgives and forgets, Mr. Cannon 
has very quickly forgotten the fact that 
he was deprived of his powers by a rev- 
olution within his own party. If Speak- 
er Clark stands to-day shorn of impor- 
tant prerogatives, it is chiefly because 
Mr. Cannon demonstrated that there 
may be Speakers who are unfit to be 


trusted with them. 





With a fine display of authority, Mr. 
Bryan has set apart the Democratic 
sheep in the United States Senate from 
the Democratic goats. Coming from Mr. 
| Bryan such an act of segregation must 
be very embarrassing—to the sheep. 
When war broke out within Republican 
‘ranks in the Senate, progressives and 
reactionaries alike were fortunate in be- 
ing left to their own devices. The worst 
that could then be said of Aldrich and 
La Follette was that they were in the 
wrong; no one accused them of dancing 
to the crack of an outsider’s whip. That 
is the unhappy fate which threatens the 
Democratic progressives if Mr, Bryan 
abides much longer at Washington and 
continues to emit pontifical utterances. 
By what right Mr. Bryan issues orders 
and distributes praise and blame, we 
fail to see. Does he really find in the 
recent Democratic victory a vindication 
of himself? Has he stopped to think how 
much he contributed to that victory by 


his absence? 


The public reputation of Tom L. John- 


son, which came to be national, was 
iargely identified with his long contest to 
procure a three-cent fare on the street- 
railways of Cleveland. Our customary 
American facility in giving nick-names 
made him known as Three-Cent-Fare 
Johnson. In the obituary notices it is 
freely stated that he failed in this 
great fight of his life; but this is in- 
accurate. He was, indeed, beaten in his 
last contest for the Mayoralty, but a 
good part of what he strove for is now 
established in Cleveland. On some lines 
and for certain distances, there is a 
three-cent fare in that city. And even 
if the event shows that the three-cent 
fare cannot be made universal in Cleve- 
land, that will but slightly diminish the 
value of what Johnson achieved. For 
the question of the fare, more or less, 
was only a part of the object he fought 
for. His great aim was to bring about 
an entire change in the attitude of the 
people toward public-utilities corpora- 
tions, and in this he won a success 
which nothing can dim. Mayor John- 
son was, indeed, a leader in what we 
can now see to be a revolution effected. 
The old conception of an indifferent 
public on the one hand, and scheming 
and overbearing companies on the other, 


has passed away almost completely 


Little by little Mr, Johnson worked 
out a change of attitude in Cleveland 
toward the whole problem of municipal 
administration. He was, of course, a 
party man and a politician, and “play- 
ed the game” with the best of them, but 
in certain matters of high civic impor- 
tance he would not allow the govern- 
ment to be thought of as merely a dis- 
penser of jobs, or a system of outdoor 
relief for needy political dependents. If 
the city’s water-supply needed to be 
overhauled and regularized, he put a 
competent scientist at the work. So, too, 
in matters affecting the police and 
parks and public playgrounds and the 
lake-front and the much-needed union 
railway-station, Mayor Johnson took his 
stand on large principles more often 
than upon small politics. For all these 
reasons he deserves to be thought of as 
one of the earliest and most successful 
to enter upon the great work of renovat- 


ing the publie life of American cities 
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Judge Sanborn's decision on Saturday 
against the Minnesota Railway Commis- 
sion was only what was expected after 
the report on the facts made last year 
by a special master, yet it has consid- 
erable importance. When we reflect that 
the opinion was handed down by the 
same Federal judge who held the North- 
ern Securities Company illegal and also 
decided against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, we perceive that the courts will 
prevent confiscation even if they strike 
down monopoly And it is mainly on 
the ground that the orders of the Rail 
way Commission would prevent a fair 
return on railway property that the 
court declares them unconstitutional 
and void. By reducing passenger fares 

} per cent. to 2 cents a mile, and di- 
recting nearly as laree cuts in commod- 
ity rates, the Commission had not mere- 
ly interfered seriously with interstate 
commerce and brought about discrim 
ination between localities, but had dis 
abled the roads from earning a fair re 
turn on their property. The basis on 
which the capital is figured is virtually 
the cost of reproduction, rather than the 
market value of stocks and bonds, but 
the court decides that interest on the 
cost of reproduction of railway proper- 
ty at 4 per cent, “during one-half the 
time requisite to acquire and construct 
it,” is a “necessary expense of reproduc- 
tion and may be lawfully allowed as 
such.” It has often but erroneously 
been said that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has fixed 6 per cent. as 
the rate of interest which public-service 
corporations may be allowed to earn. 
What was really decided was that such 
a rate of interest in the case of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of this city 
was “not unreasonable.” Judge San- 
born now holds that “a net income of 7 
per cent. upon the value of railroad 
property in Minnesota is not 
more than the fair return to which a 
railroad company is entitled under the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” This only 
shows that the courts will properly al 
low for differences in time and place 


The trade unions, we imagine, will 
utter no protest against the decision of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals In the Danbury hatters case. And 
yet the principle underlying the rever- 
sal of the lower court's judgment 
against the Hatters’ Union is precisely 
the same principle that is involved in 


>. 
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other decisions which have been criti- | 


cised as being animated by hostility to 
Labor. This is the very commonplace 
principle that judges cannot make the 
law, but can pass only on the question 
whether the law has been applied prop- 
erly in a certain case withcut violating 
the rules of judicial procedure. Upon the 
second point is based the quashing of. 
the lower court's findings in the hatters’ 
case. The Circuit Court of Appeals de- 
clares that the Connecticut judge was 
in serious error on several points, and 
primarily in directing the jury to bring 
in a verdict against the Hatters’ Union. 
The jury was thus prevented from pass- 
ing on the validity of the evidence sub- 
mitted and the case of the defendants 
was correspondingly prejudiced. A new 
trial is to be had, but the illegality of 
boycotting stands affirmed in the same 
pronouncement that orders a new trial. 





It would be a pity if the flaring head- | 
line should be allowed to prejudice | 
thoughtful readers against the valua-| 
ble and conscientious report just made 
public by the committee which has been 
investigating conditions in the under- 
world of Chicago. “Chicago’s annual 
toll to vice is $60,000,000"; thus the) 
truth is blazoned forth on the theory 
that all the sins and ills of humanity 
are now best translated into terms of 
doliars and cents. The annual homi-| 
cides in the United States cost us so 
many millions of dollars; the number | 


of miners entombed during the last) 
| 


| 
many millions of dollars; the number | 


of babies who die for lack of pure milk | 
represents the loss of so many more 
millions of dollars! The inhumanity of 
the argument is all the more inexcusa- 
ble because it is an absolutely ineffec- 
tive argument. Is the man in the street 
very likely to be roused by the thought 
of a hundred million highly metaphysi- 
cal dollars that he cannot even imagine, 
let alone hope to see? A month ago, in 
speaking of the loss of lives by fire, the 
scientific commentator might have told 
us how many millions of dollars are 
lost annually in the form of factory 
people who are burned up. But it was 





twelve months represents the loss of so 


not the capitalized value of 145 lives 
that recently stirred New York to hor- 


ror. 


The result of the Democratic primary 





election In Baltimore is not encouraging 
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to those who are sanguine as to the 


/near approach of the adoption of sound 


ideas of municipal government by the 
mass of the voters in our great cities. 
Against the winning candidate, Mr. 
Preston, there were, indeed, no accuga- 


| tions of personal unfitness; but the con- 


test was nevertheless a clear-cut one be- 
tween domination of the city by a po- 


litical ring, with a coarse boss of the 


worst type at its head, and the reten- 
tion in the Mayoralty of a perfectly 
“straight” and “regular” Demecrat who 
had failed to satisfy the boss in the 
conduct of his office. An extraordinary 
effort was made by many of the most 
prominent and public-spirited citizens of 
Baltimore to achieve the renomination 
of Mayor Mahool, but the candidate of 
the ring beat him by 9,000 in a total 
vote of 50,000 at the primary. It is evi- 
dent that there is still plenty of work 


'to do in the way of getting “the plain 


people” to place their interest in honest 


land efficient government above their at- 
‘tachment to the party “organization.” 





New Hampshire has done its duty by 
the Crawford Notch. Gov. Bass has re- 
ceived a bill, duly passed, providing for 
the purchase by the State of the forests 
on the sides of the mountains through 
which, as the dispatches put it, the 
Notch “cuts its picturesque way to the 
heart of the White Mountains.” The 
larger value of this action lies in its ef- 
fect upon other Legislatures. It is a 
fine thing to save a piece of natural 
beauty for the enjoyment and the eleva- 
tion of the generations that are to be, 
but, incidentally, one instance of the 
kind is worth tons of arguments with 
reference to similar action elsewhere. 
Owners of masterpieces abroad, and 
even the countries where they live, may 
have to perform a sacrifice in order to 
save them for the nation. With our 
States, debt-ridden as they are, no such 
obstacle opposes the appropriation of 
whatever amounts may be needed for 
the preservation of nature’s wonders in 
their original majesty. 





The proposed creation of a chair in 
political science at Princeton Univer- 
sity for ex-Mayor McClellan should go 
far toward encouraging that friendly 
relationship between politics and schol- 
arship which is one of the newer 
phenomena of the times. He proba- 
bly knew more about Venice than any 
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other man who ever made a mess of | liament at Ottawa, but that is a legisla-!therefore, under our most-favored-nation 
it in New York. Nor would it be tive library. Our own Library of Con- treaties, would have to be ex‘ended to 
raking up dead fires to recall that gress, says a Canadian complainant, fur- other countries equally. 
during the storm and stress of his four nishes a brilliant example of a legisla- —_——- 
years’ term as Mayor he often evinced tive and a public library in one, but it The signing of a satisfactory commer- 
a peculiar aloofness from earthly cir- is not a usual combination, and, as he cial treaty between England and Japan 
cumstance that was more suggestive of sweeps his melancholy eye over the is another blow to the British protec- 
academic shades than of the City Hall. earth, he is depressed as he sees that tionists. They had dogmatically assert- 
His example cannot be held to prove even the South American republics have ed again and again that without Eng- 
one thing or another about the college each their Biblioteca Nacional. But he lish tariff duties it would be imposs!- 
man’s qualification for an active career has practical suggestions to offer. For ble to make a bargain with any other 
in politics. Whether the result be suc- a long time the Library of Parliament nation in matters of commerce. The 
cess or failure, it is not the college man, has been overcrowded, and the authori- thing was clear as arithmetic. If you 
but the man, who has succeeded or fail- ties have halted between finding room have no tariff rates to lower, how can 
ed. At Tammany Hall, of course, the for the excess of books elsewhere, and you ask another country to lower hers? 
appointment of Mr. McClellan to the erecting a new building. Now comes Mr. Balfour urged the point in the very 
Princeton faculty would be received the suggestion of a national library, instance of Japan. Her Parliament had 
with wonderment. It is conceivable with removal to a centrally situated lately voted an increase in the Japanese 
that a professor should want to be building of all books that would natur- customs duties, some of which would 
Mayor of a large city; but why a man ally go with such an institution. bear heavily upon British trade. But an 
who has been Mayor should want to ——__——_---——— impotent Liberal Government, stupidly 
sink to a professorship staggers com- Qn the same day last week questions clinging to the worn-out formulas of 
prehension. were asked of the Government, both at free-trade, would be absolutely unable 
London and Paris, respecting Canadian to do anything in the premises because 
The misfortunes of the New Theatre reciprocity, their point being whether it would not be in a position to threaten 
give point to the suggestion, made in the reductions of duty made by the Unit. tariff reprisals. Mr. Asquith, however, 
the last number of Science, that there is ed States on Canadian imports could ‘calmly invited the Conservative leader 
room for a new profession, that of not be claimed by France and England to wait and see; and what he sees now 
acoustical engineering. Although the also under the “most-favored-nation” is the negotiation of a treaty highly fa- 
laws governing the perfect distribution treaties. The cautious answer was giv- Vorable to British commerce. Japan 





of sound in an auditorium have not en in both cases that due inquiries makes large reductions in whole classes 
been completely worked out, our writ- would be made. There cannot, however, of duties on English goods. 

er maintains that the theoretical results be any doubt on this subject in the mind 
obtained by physicists are far in ad- of the officials of either Foreign Office. The impression created by the Ca- 
vance of what architects have been put- They know what the uniform practice morrist trial at Viterbo is not only that 
ting into practice. The difficulty is that of the United States has been in the the spectators are getting an excellent 
the physicist is not concerned with the matter of reciprocity agreements. It show for their money, but that the pris- 
practical problems that confront the was stated as early as 1817 by Jot oners are getting a very fair trial for 
architect, while the architect is con-| Quincy Adams, to the effect that the their lives. It may be safely asserted 
cerned with many important problems mogst-favored-nation clause covers “only that European criminal jurisprudence, 
other than that of acoustics. Hence the | gratuitous favors” and does not touch as descended from the Roman law, is 
necessity for a specialist to mediate be- «concessions for equivalents, express or not the dreadful thing which we, as a 
tween the two. The suggestion is an 2t- implied.” In the case of Canadian reci- people happy in the possession of a 
tractive one. If science can work out ap- procity, of course, every concession Common Law, are frequently apt to as- 
proximately true acoustic formulas for made by us is for an equivalent conces- sume. The charge that European tri- 
halls of various types, the architect’s sion by Canada. For every quo there is bunals start with the assumption of the 
function would then be reduced to the |g quid. Hence there can be no doubt prisoner's guilt and not his innocence, is 
problem of putting this model space what the attitude of our State Depart- probably more epigrammatic than true. 
into the handsomest shell he can devise. ment will be if approached by the Brit- In any case, it is not to be denied that 
At present the auditorium is too often jsh or French Government. It will be at Viterbo the accused, each in his turn, 
scooped out within the solid mass, in- the same as that of Secretary Olney in‘are getting the fullest hearing that a 
stead of having the exterior frame the 1894 in reply to Germany, namely, that'man on trial could possibly ask for 


interior. in the question of given concessions “no! Add to that the apparent privilege of 





other country is entitled to them except proclaiming in open court and in quite 

For an American to rank Canada with upon rendering the same equivalent.” untechnical language that personal jus- 
Abyssinia or Siam, especially with reci- The case would obviously be different if tification which the average man aches 
procity pending, would be untactful. But Senator Cummins were to have his way to blurt out in defiance of lawyers’ ways, 
when those on the other side of the bor- and add to the list of free imports from and there is no reason for characteriz- 
der do it, one can only sympathize. Canada, outside of the bargain. As Mr. ing the proceedings at Viterbo as any- 
Their trouble is the lack of a national Root pointed out in the Senate, such thing but fair—whatever else they may 
library. There is the Library of Par- additions would be “gratuitous,” and be. 
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A SYMPHONY IN K FLAT. 

For some months it has been evident 
that the beneficiaries of the tariff du- 
ties on woollen goods—Schedule K — 
have been uneasy and apprehensive. It 
was bad enough to have President Taft 
declare the rates which they got in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill “indefensible.” But 
when they learned that the Tariff Board 
was looking into their protectionist 
rake-off, and that the Democrats were 
proposing in the extra session to put 
through a bill cutting down their du- 
ties radically, they began to exhibit a 
fearful looking-for of judgment. They 
had a convention in Washington to show 
what benefactors of the people they are 
and to make the threat that whatever 
member of Congress might touch a 
fleece of yon gray sheep should die like 
a dog. Later, they began a campaign, 
not of education, but of advertising. In 
sixteen magazine pages, the American 
Woollen Company has set forth, we will 


not say a defence, but a glorification of 
Schedule K, which it shows to be the! 


very article of a standing or falling re- 


public. The whole ig written in a taqne 
of almost religious exaltation, of which | 
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‘read me history, for I know that his-| heavily at the name of the President of 


tory is a pack of lies”? But this sym.- | the American Woollen Company, who 
phony in K flat does not pretend to be| pays for the orchestra. Then there is a 
strong on facts. Miserable sneateeets Vaal of triumphant outbursts. “Sched- 
tories about rates of duty and prices ‘ule K stands on its merits alone.” “The 
and quality have no place in this grand ‘case of K is now in your hands.” Sched- 


sweet song about wool at so much aj ule K can be destroyed only by “ignor- 
page. The idealist point of view is tak-|ance, malice, or party politics.” “All 


en throughout. Wool and woollen cloth- | the five millions of people directly 
ing, protected 100 to 200 per cont., | interested in the wool business believe 
become a sort of sacred symbol of | ia America for Americans.” “They be- 
American hope and grandeur. Unwor- | lieve also in the Golden Rule.” If it is 


thy motives or anything like a sugges-|not an anti-climax, we add that they 
tion of selfishness flees away. Note how |evidently believe, too, in unlimited hum- 


|the poetical advertiser, rising to the 


height of his great argument, disposes 
of the small-minded objection that all 
the information upon which Schedule 
K was framed “came from wool grow- 
ers and woollen manufacturers”: 


Where else should it have been secured? 

Does any business man expect practical, 
usable, technical information about his 
business from any save those acquainted 
with the business? 

Congressmen are mostly law-makers—not 
manufacturers. 

Their business is that for which they are 
elected—making laws. 

A tariff law must, necessarily, deal with 
complicated phases of many businesses— 
phases which are understood only by those 


|engaged in those businesses. 


one can hardly be expected to follow the 
dithyrambic reasoning, but before which 
the proper emotions are certainly won- 
der and awe. 

One of the earliest strains of this mu- 
sic about the wool duties reveals the 
hitherto unsuspected truth that they de- 
cided the issue of the civil war and 
saved the Union. We have often heard 
of the wool tariff of 1867, but our ad- 
vertising symphonist reminds us that 
Schedule K really came into being when 
the fate of the nation was at stake. It 
was first seen in a bill signed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln. That name is printed 
in black-faced type, and then our young- 


eyed cherubim goes choiring on: 

What were the Immediate results? 

Our soldiers were provided with the 
needed uniforms Victories were won 


War was ended All this Is history. 


Thus we see that any attempt to revise 
Schedule K iss not only un-Republican 
and un-American, but Is the height of 
national ingratitude and really next 
door to treason. 

We cannot follow our advertiser's 
further swallow-flights of song in “his- 
tory.” He tells us that, under free wool 
from 1894 to 1897, “nearly every wool- 
mill in America was closed.” Was it 
Sir Robert Walpole who said: “Don't! 


>. 


This is true of the tariff on wool. 

Schedule K is not easily understood by 
the average reader. 

But any—and every—part of Schedule K 
can easily be explained by wool growers, 
woollen manufacturers, or others directly 
concerned with the business. 


But while the American Woollen Com- | 


pany thus, with Milton, has a soul like 
a star that dwells apart, it also lays 
upon itself the lowliest duties—moral, 
not tariff, of course. Accordingly !t 
stoops even to meet the needs of the 
school-girl who wrote in her examina- 
tion paper, in reply to a question about 
the “chief uses” of cotton: “The chief 
use of cotton is to make woollen goods.” 
The advertisement takes up the “ridic- 
ulous” charge that “part-cotton” cloth 
is sold for woollen. In the first place, 
no law could protect any one against 
buying part-cotton cloth for all wool— 
“if they were wholly lacking in sense.” 
It is only the protective tariff, we infer, 


that makes it safe for even idiots to go 


into manufacturing; in ordinary buying 
and selling they have to look out. Be- 
sides, “have you ever paid an all-wool 
price for part-cotton clothing®”’ If you 
have, you are, of course, a fool, and so 
your opinion does not count. 

The advertisement closes in a grand 
climax fortissimo, The brasses crash 


bug and in throwing away their money. 
But, as they say, no law can prevent 
their doing it if they are wholly lack- 
ing in sense. 








A MUNICIPAL DONNYBROOK FAIR. 

If there are any citizens of New York 
who have been in doubt or ignorance 
as to the Hibernian character of their 
city government, they need only look 
about them now to see on all sides evi- 
dences of certain Celtic traits coming to 
the surface with the members of the 
Administration. The good, old Donny- 
epons motto, “If you see a head, hit it,” 
|is the order of the day on all sides. It 
‘must make many a recent immigrant 
from Ireland feel his hand grasp his 
| patriarchal shillelah a little more tight- 
ily, as he beholds the grand mix-up in 
|and about the City Hall, and recall to 
many a veteran the glorious days 





| when to crack a landlord’s skull was the 
happiest diversion of a crowded hour in 
| Roscommon or Tipperary or County 
| Kilkenny. There is not a day passes 
‘but somebody gets a black-eye or a rap 
on the head at the hands of a brother 
member of the Board of Estimate, with 
whom he chatted so pleasantly but a lit- 
tle while before in the presence of re- 
‘porters, and the fun grows fast and fur- 
ious, with no signs of any weakening 
as the blood is spilled. To be a mem- 
ber of the city government these days 
\ is, indeed, to know the thrill and zest of 
life. It is the grand time these gentle- 
/men are having. 

There is Mayor Gaynor, for instance. 
|'There is a noble fighter for you. Let 
him but get the idea that a man has 
“vice in his head,” and there is no let- 
‘up for him until that head is pounded to 
a jelly so the vice can get out. It’s all 
the sweeter task when one’s adversary 
has the fine old South of Ireland cog- 
|nomen Corrigan—nothing Orange about 
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him, praise be the Lord. Even a Pren-| 
dergast—is it Prendergast of Sligo or 
Cavan *—is a worthy foe to give the lie 
to while saying that ‘tis politics that 
bhoy’s afther. Then there is Mitchel, 
too; what more natural than that the 
blood of the Fenians should be stirring 
in his veins? Could there be any joy in 
life greater for him than standing be- 
fore a crowd and making a spectacle of 
his Honor the Mayor, or making him 
eat his words about the subway? There's 
McAneny, too. What county the other 
side of Hoboken his people came from 
we know not. That it was not far from 
Kerry we'll wager by the way he stands 
by his own when attacked, be it asphait 
or a Miller, and by the good sound piece 
of advice he gave to the Irish members 
of the Board of Aldermen the other day 
about the new Building Code the people 
will have—more power to his elbow! 
There’s a fighter, too, to please the 
saints. And those who cannot get their 
fill of fight by day, battle at night in 
the sessions of the subway committee. 
But what goes on there, and how many 
with broken heads they carry off each 
night, no man can say. And as for 
Charley Hyde, who could count the 
knives that’s out for him? 

It’s catching, this grand battling of 
the big men. Already a stray Ameri- 
can, who got into the Park Department 
by accident, Stover by name, is quarrel- 
ling with his landscape architect. In the 
Fire Department, there’s trouble all the 
time, with Croker on top and the Com- 
missioner with a German name, Waldo 
—Heaven be good to him—underneath. 
They do say that the Tenement House 
Department is quiet as yet, but it can’t 
be for long, for there’s a Murphy at its 
head. He will be at the Corporation 
Counsel next, the saints defend him! 
As for the police, they’re clubbing 
themselves and not the thieves to- 
day—but what can you expect, when 
there’s three such fine Irish gentlemen 
at their heads, as Cropsey of Monaghan, 
and Flynn of Donegal, and “Clem” Dris- 
coll of Dingle Bay? How could there be 
peace and quiet, unless they fought for 
it? Then there’s Tomkins, he of the 
Docks; he’s out after Prendergast and 
Mitchel, and even up in the Bronx 
there’s a grand row on between Miller 
and Thompson and one “Phil” Donahue 
of Tammany Hall, over the sewer pipes 
up there, with Messrs. Miller and 
Thompson singing: 
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But when they grew impertinint we simultaneous | 
rose 

Till balf of them was Liffey mud an’ half was 
tattered clo'es. 


Now all this must be grand fun—in 
Ireland. We dare say that there it 
would be considered the best evidence 
that all was well in the body politic and 
that, besides proving the friendliest feel- 
ings among all concerned, there could be 
no better sign that the Government was 
alive and alert. But here it’s different. 
There are still so many of these dull 
Americans about who don’t know pure 
fun when they see it, that we fear there 
will be some serious public misun- 
derstandings ere long. They have a 
curious old-fashioned idea that a cir- 
cus is a circus and that its proper place, 
when not in winter quarters, is the Mad- 
ison Square Garden. They feel that 
the City Hall was never built for a bear- 
garden. They know, too, that while 
there has been many a feat of ground 
and lofty tumbling within that ancient 
edifice and many an educated and well- 
trained animal performer on view there, 
the real place for these antics is else- 
where. So we are very much afraid 
that, if the present public three-ring cir- 
cus continues, the spectacle will pail, 
and the ill-bred citizens who so far for- 
get themselves as to complain to the 
Mayor about the police and to tell him 
what they want in the way of a subway 
will begin to protest loudly about all the 
rowing that is going on. Impertinent ras 
cals that they are, they simply will not 
read Seneca or Epictetus or Lecky, and 
be quiet. 


WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN CON- 
STITUTIONS, 

England appears to be on the eve of 
a constitutional change more important 
than any that has taken place since 
1822, and in its nature more deep-seated 
than that brought about by the great 
reform bill of that year. The direct 
concrete consequences of the abolition 
of the Lords’ veto may, indeed, be far 
less pervasive and far less immediately 
manifest than those that attended the 
popularization of the House of Com- 
mons; but the departure is in its es 
sence more distinctly vital. If the im- 
pending change should go through as 
proposed, a very fair approach will have 
heen made to single-chamber govern- 
ment; and the approach will be of such 
a character as totally to remove any 
serious obstacle to the explicit adoption 
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of virtually complete single-chamber 
government. With the House of Lords 
constitutionally unable to interpose any- 
thing beyond a two years’ delay to the 
execution of the will of the House of 
Commons in existence atany given time, 
the reduction of even this prerogative to 
one consisting merely of the right to 
compel reconsideration will be a short 
and easy step whenever a strong ma- 
jority of the Commons may wish to 
take it, 

Reports from England indicate that 
while the Unionist party in Parliament 
is making a vigorous and resourceful 
light against the Government pro 
gramme, sentiment in the country at 
iarge is by no means active. If a change 
in the written Constitution of this coun- 
try were in contemplation, haviug a 
tithe of the importance or signiiicance 
of this that is impending in England, 
there would unquestionably be among 
us @ Vastly more active agitation in the 
press and among the people on both 
sides of the question. That the com- 
parative apathy existing in kngland 1s 
explainable by many circumstances Coh- 
nected with the history of the case is 
undeniable: the people have tired of 
aluuless manwuvre and sterile discus- 
sions, the result is looked upon 4s @ 
ioregone conclusion; and furthermore 
this present situation is but the climax 
ot a long series of somewhat similar 
vles that have arisen trom time to time 
ior half a century. But all this is in- 
sullicient to account flor the compara 
uive iack of interest; it must in very 
xreal measure be attributed to the dil- 
serence between the part played by a 
written constitution and an ulwritten 
coustitution ip the life of a nation. And 
\ue question thrusts itsell upon lle 
wind whether that diflerence—be it good 
ur bad—is not destined to be greatly ac- 
cenluated in case the present proposals, 
vr Lueir DOL improbable exlebsion above 
reierred to, should go into eilect. 

What the British Coustitution would 
ve with an ompipotent Mouse of Colm 
mons is @ question upon which the ex- 
perience of the past afllords bo secure 
guidance. That Kkuglands unwritten 
Coustitution bas given her much of the 
venetit to be obtained trom a written 
Constitution, while avoiding many evils 
and drawbacks that atlend the opera- 
tion of such an instrument, is unques- 
tionable. Probably most thinkers on 


the subject would agree that the balance 
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has been decidedly in favor of the more 
indefinite and more flexible of the two 
systems. But flexible as the British 
Constitution has been in its usual oper- 
ation, there has always been a latent 
possibility of making it rigid upon any 
extraordinary occasion; and this latent 
possibility has been operative psycholog- 
ically, even when it may not have been 
brought patently into exercise. And for 
a long time back it has been in the 
powers of the House of Lords that this 
possibility has centred. The grievance 
of the Liberal party, that the House of 
Lords has been a check on legislation 
only when the Liberals were in office, 
cannot be disposed of in a word; there 
are real grounds for complaint. But on 
the other hand, it is in the very nature 
of a Constitution which shall not be a 
mere fiction that somewhere there shall 
exist a force which is intrinsically and 
permanently conservative. With us that 
force resides in our written Constitu- 
tion and our Supreme Court; in Eng- 
land, with the steady advance of the 
popularization of the House of Com- 
mons, it has resided chiefly in the House 
of Lords. With the further progress of 
that advance, with increasing democrat- 
ization of the nation itself, with the not 
very remote prospect of a paid member- 
ship of the House, it is difficult to see 
where that force could find lodgment. 
And so we may be approaching a time 
when the British Constitution, substan- 
tial in the past in spite of its vagueness, 
may become not only far more vague, 
but quite unsubstantial. 

It may be that a great democratic 
nation, constantly confronted with vast 
material and governmental issues, may 
prove perfectly capable of dealing suc 
cessfully with its problems without 
those restraints which we are accustom 
to designate as constitutional. Fur- 
thermore, it would be but a shallow 
view of the matter which did not take 
account of the mighty force of mere 
tradition, unembodied in any mechan- 
fam of checks and balances, as being at 
the heart of a constitutional system 
such as that of England; but these are 
days of rapid change, and half a cen- 
tury may see such a loosening of the 
hold of tradition as half a century ago 
would have seemed impossible. How 
much a written constitution iike ours, 
or an unwritten constitution intrench- 
ed as has been that of England in the 
past, may be capable of doing in the 
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way of preventing rash innovations | 


which, once introduced, may be sadly , 
repented, but may prove next to im-| 
possible to reverse, no one can say. In| 


our own country, with the tremendous | 


portunity. To be sure, he is looking at 
it with a poet's eyes, remarking that the 
theatre is but half-aware of the weighty 
forces which are stirring it to rebirth. 
He also includes the revival of pageant, 


| with its promise of vocation to the poet as 


tide of change in conditions and in| 
population with which we have con- 
stantly to reckon, it must, we think, be 
the inevitable conclusion of sober 
thought that, with all its drawbacks, 
our written Constitution—by no means 
unamendable, but difficult to amend—is 
an invaluable assurance of that com- 
bination of fundamental stability and 
reasonable progress upon which the 
great future of the republic must rest. 


' 


= 
| 
THE PLIGHT OF THE POET. 

Mr. Perey MacKaye, in the North 
American Review, laments the hard | 
case of the poet. “The poet has no pro- | 
fessional vocation,” and consequently is 
often compelled “to make an avocation 
of his highest powers.” “Other workers 
in the fine arts—painters, sculptors, mu- 
sicians, architects—may make their art 
their recognized calling.” But the work- 
er in poetry must derive his means of 
living from other sources than his real 
occupation. Even Alfred Noyes, “whose 
poetry is said to be self-sustaining,” is | 
at work on a play. Why wonder at a) 
dearth of poets when society provides | 
no vocation for them? There are other | 
difficulties. “The cadences, the harmon: | 
ies, the seizure by the imagination upon 
consonants and vowels, sounds which | 








subtly evoke the human associations of 
centuries—these are addressed to the 
ears, not the eyes, of his audience.” And | 
“originally his audience was not a per- | 
son, but a people. Homer sang to all | 
Hellas—not from the printed page, but | 
from the mouths of minstrels. Thus the | 
very craftsmanship of the poet is based | 
upon two assumptions which are seldom 
granted him to-day: The sung, or chant- | 
ed, word: a plural audience.” From all) 
these causes, and others, the power of 
the poet with the people has waned, and | 
can be revived only by a partial re- | 
nascence of the older conditions. Spe- 
cifically, the drama is for him, as it was 
for his predecessors in the days of | 
Sophocles and again in those of Shake- | 
speare, the nearest approach to a@ con- | 





genial vocation. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. | 
MacKaye is ironical in this appraisal of | 
the drama as the poet's one great op-| 


such in the production of masque, bal- 
lad, and choral song. But it is obvious 
that even drama can supply employment 
for only those poets who can write 
drama, and they did not comprise a sin- 
gle great figure in either England or 
America during the nineteenth century, 
rich as that age was in the mass, the 
variety, and the quality of its verse. On 
the other hand, Mr. MacKaye reasons like 
a poet rather than a logician in his esti- 
mate of the necessity of the sung or 
chanted word and of the plural audi- 
ence. Homer may have moved thou- 
sands by his singing, but Homer in the 
printed page has stirred his myriads; 
while Tennyson and Browning won vir- 
tually every auditor they ever had with- 
out so much as having seen him. The 
poet need have no fear about his chant- 
ing. Let him put it into his verses, and 
they will roll the echoes long after his 
own lips are still. 

Must we admit that the power of the 
poet with the people has waned? “The 
inspiration of the ancient bards,” de- 
clares Mr. MacKaye, “has never passed 
from the earth. It is perennially in the 
poet’s heart. But it can never pass ef- 
fectively into the hearts of the people 
through their eyes—from the pages of 
printed volumes or magazines.” Are we, 
then, to betake ourselves, with our mag- 
azines under our arms, to those whose 
verses appear in them, in order that the 
inspiration which our eyes have failed 
to see may find effective passage into 
our hearts through our ears, as the 
poet lends to his rhyme the beauty of 
his voice? Macaulay, after demonstrat- 
ing the impossibility of a modern poet, 
rang up the curtain, in his usual theat- 
rical manner, upon one of the greatest 
of them. Mr. MacKaye gives one the 
impression that there are plenty of 
poets, but insists that they have no way 
of making their existence known. There 
is one man, however, from whom they 
cannot hide. Mr. Wallate Rice can put 
his finger upon “no less than seventy 
men and women” in this country “who 
are writing admirable poetry, which will 
bear comparison with the best poetry of 
the English at any time.” The circum- 
stance that it Is not read by anybody 
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is regarded by its discoverer as the very 
reason why it will survive. 

When we leave fantasy and paradox 
for solid ground, we can only wonder 
why any one should deny our lack of 
poets or our appreciation of poetry. The 
best evidence of both facts is the eager- 
ness with which we greet any prom- 
ise of a poet. The popularity of Kip- 
ling, so long as he kept out of absolute 
bathos, is an earnest of the dazzling re- 
wards that would be heaped upon a 
veritable singer. A more recent illus- 
tration is Francis Thompson, whose 


“Selected Poems” have been passing 

through several editions in England. As 
a British critic points out, Thompson's 
verse has characteristics of excessive 
waywardness of fancy and style which 
one might have expected to exclude 
him from his heritage of popularity for 
at least a generation, and yet it “has 
found its way to the hearts of lovers of 
poetry as Mr. Noyes’s never will.” A\l- 
though “critics assign to some of the 
best of his poems not less than classic 
rank,” they are popular with young 
men. The truth is that we are so eager 
for real poetry that we overpraise those 
who are more than mediocre. How 
many of our real singers have missed 
during their lifetime a substantial in- 
stalment of the fame that was to be con- 
firmed by the ages? 

This recognition is society's perennial 
call to the poet. An avocation, at first 
and for long, his work may be. It may 
be, as Mr. MacKaye says, that it is 
among those with independent incomes 
that most of the excellent names in Eng 
lish poetry are found. Nevertheless, if 
Burns had not won his immortality be- 
fore he won his chance for material suc- 
cess, he would probably never have won 
it. Without unduly minimizing this 
limitation, it is to be noted that the 
poet suffers therefrom in degree rather 
than in kind. What is a painter, a 
sculptor, a musician, an architect, a nov- 
elist, an actor, an orator, to do while he 
is still on the way to the place where he 
can afford to give himself up to the de- 
mands of the highest in his art? What 
of the historian, without money or repu- 
tation to collect the materials indis- 
pensable to the composition of his epic? 
‘The poet can weave his tapestry on any 
loom, but canvas and marble are not to 
be had for the asking. The most pre- 
«ious element of all, time, is more eas- 
ily his than it is of the worker who 





must resort to wood or gallery, to li- 
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brary or landscape. It may be hard and 
even cruel that things should be thus 
arranged, but they are, and it may be 
doubted whether society can much im- 
prove them. 


THE “RAVENOUS SOCIAL PRO 
GRAMME.” 

Im writing an introduction to a re 
cent volume on John Bright, Mr. Augus 
tine Birrell refers to that statesman’s 
life-long fight for economy in public ex- 
penditure, Especially valiant was that 
tribune of the people in opposing with 
voice and pen year after year the swol- 
len outlay for military purposes Mr. 
Birrell wonders what Bright would say 
if he were in the House of Commons 
now and speaking on army and navy 
estimates twice as great as those 
against which in his lifetime he pleaded 
and thundered. But then Mr. Birrell: 
goes on to remark that even if men like 
Bright could to-day keep down or even 
nearly abolish the expenditure on arm- 
aments, the result would be only a tem- 
porary relief to the taxpayer, since “the 
ravenous social programme’ would soon 
consume every penny that could possi- 
bly be got from taxation. 

This is not put forward as an argu 
ment against disarmament. It really 
cuts the other way. If there is, as there 
undoubtedly is in every country, this 
enormous pressure upon public finance 
to provide the means for social better- 
ment, the duty of statesmen to stra‘n 
every nerve in order to prevent the 
waste of money on guns and ships be- 
comes clearer than ever. A dollar saved 
from the arts of temporary destruction 
may mean more than a dollar gained 
for permanent upbuilding. On the oth- 
er hand, there is reason to believe that 
some of the advocates of big and ever 
bigger navies and armies are more or 
less consciously influenced by the hope of 
staving off in that way political move- 
ments which they dread. By taking for 
military objects all the money avail- 
able, they think to starve out the social 
causes which clamor for larger appro- 
priations. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, those who pay taxes see the bur- 
den for both classes of expenditure 
steadily growing. Whether you look at 
Germany or England, France or the 
United States, you discover that the 
military budget and the peace budget 


enlarge side by side. If their united, 


strain is not to become intolerable, it 
should seem that one or the other must 
soon be lessened. 

In whatever way those competing fig- 
ures may be adjusted, however, there 
can be little question that Mr. Birrell is 
right in looking forward to a steadily 
rising scale of public expenditure as 
a result of the ravenous social pro- 
gramme. Every legislator, every execu 
tive, feels its appeal and its force. 
There isa constantly rising demand for 
expenditure on hospitals and schools and 
good roads and public health and better 
housing for the poor. When we add the 
appropriations for the endless forms of 
investigation and inspection, and for 
the new governmental machinery con 
tinually created in response to some 
real or fancied social need, we get a 
mounting total that would afiright an 
old-fashioned economist. And this is to 
say nothing of the more advanced and 
more expensive parts of the social pro- 
gramme which Mr. Birrell doubtless had 
in mind—old-age pensions, working- 
men’s insurance against sickness and 
lack of employment, the expropriation 
of land for the benefit of the small ten- 
ant, and so on. There is such a cry of 
“Give, give’ heard on every side of pub 
lic treasuries, great and small, that it 
is not strange that their traditional 
“watch-dogs” are frightened away. 

Now, there is one thing to be noted 
in connection with this ravenous social 
programme in our own country at least, 
and that is that it does not proceed 
upon any definite or consistent princi- 
ple. It is not the avowed Socialists who 
are pushing the social programme, with 
all its cost. They have their own ideas 
and aims and ways of working. For 
the time being, they may be tound ap- 
proving or at any rate demanding the 
various forms of governmental outlay 
which we vaguely call paternalistic or 
social, but by themselves alone they 
would not be strong enough to compass 
the object. The real moving force is 
that great and growing body of humane 
men and women who act in this matter 
not so much from a fixed conviction as 
from a philanthropic impulse. It is not 
a case of Socialism, or of any other defi- 
nite doctrine, but of rule of thumb. 
Without stating to themselves a precise 
economic or political reason or princi- 
ple, masses of people somehow find 
themselves at one in feeling that cer- 
tain bad conditions of life can no long 
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er be tolerated, that given facilities of 
civilization must and shall be provid- 
ed; and then follow agitation and or- 
ganization and protests and appeals to 
Governors and Presidents, to Legisla- 
tures and Congress, with the result that 
money is presently voted to clean up 
slums and build sanitary tenements and 
provide parks and playgrounds and reg- 
ulate industry and care in a thousand 
ways for what we call the unfortunate 
or dependent classes. That is what the 
social programme chiefly means in the 
United States at present, and it is cer- 
tain that it will long go on making 
fresh and large demands upon the pub- 
lic purse. We may not like it, but there 
it is, and it has unquestionably come 
not only to stay but to grow. It is not 
necessarily an enemy of economy in 
public expenditure, bet it does hold out 
a very clear prospect that for every dol- 
lar the public economist can save the 
social reformer will stand ready to 
spend two. 

One inference from all this is unmis- 
takable. If we are going in for the so- 
cial programme, we must be prepared 
to foot its bills. The tax is sure to run 
beyond our sympathies merely, and to 
hit our pockets. So that in the interest 
of frankness it ought to be understood 
that every man who advocates a new 
form of benevolent social activity on the 
part of government, is really advocating 
a new tax. It will not do to say ina 
large, Micawber way that the general 
resources are sufficient to meet the 
drain or that somehow the money will 
be found. The only way governments 
can find money is by looking for it and 
seizing it in the hands of citizens; and 
the latter may as well understand, first 
as last, that the social programme is a 


taxation programme. 


THER INVASION OF NORTH AFRICA. 

When Mr. Robert Hichens wrote the 
“Garden of Allah,” he initiated one of 
the moet impressive land reclamation 
achemes in history. It is only a half 
dozen years since Mr. Hichens entered 
the Desert, and already the face of the 
great waste is blooming with novels and 
romances by British and American writ 
ers. The present spring season har 
brought us two or three Saharan books, 
with the promise of a generous crop 
when the printers’ leaves begin to turn 
next autumn. From publishers’ advance 
notices we evolve the picture of an end- 
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less line of high-powered automobiles, 
stretching along the hot sand roads 
from Oran and Algiers to Constantine, 
and on to where the cultivated land 
stops and the local color begins. The 
drivers of these high-priced automobiles 
are, needless to say, American novelists. 
They are in pursuit of the brooding 


desert silences and the hoary mysteries | 
of the East, for which there is a per- | 


ceptibly growing demand in the fiction 
market. India and Egypt have felt the 


demand; but for the moment the pio- 


neer energy of our best-sellers seems 
destined to move along the road from 
the Mediterranean, through the wall of 
the Atlas Mountains to the oasis of 
Biskra, a name that has oddly enough 
escaped the attention of the expert in 
nomenclature employed by our largest 
manufacturer of soda-crackers. 


Mr. Hichens has not merely given the | 
impulse to this new invasion; he has | 


decided its main characteristics in ad- 
vance. In all forthcoming novels of 
the Sahara, we take it, there will be (1) 
enervated Europeans or Americans in 


search of Peace; (2) sensuous Oriental | 


dancers; (3) Zouaves in red trousers, 
Chasseurs d'Afrique, with an occasion- 
al Foreign Legionary or a goumier; (4) 
fortune-tellers who read your fortune 
in the sand; (5) Arab curio-dealers 


with eyes of smouldering fire; (6) cam-| 


els; (7) a pretty love story; (8) oases; 
(9) Arab guides of princely bearing and 
cameo-like cast of features; (10) bour- 
nouses, hadjis, wadys, oueds, sidis, and 
babs, Individual temperament and apti- 
tude will, of course, embroider on the 
main pattern, but, in general, the at- 
mosphere will be what we have indi- 
cated. The two most radical innova- 
tions to be expected are (1) the intro- 
duction of automobiles, which Mr. Hich- 
ens does not even mention, and (2) the 
injection into the brooding desert si- 
lences of something of that red blood 
and cheerful optimism without which it 
is hard to succeed in contemporary fic- 
tion. 

The second hypothesis is not so vi- 
sionary as may appear at first sight. Of 
one Desert novel, it Is already asserted 
that its seenes are as clear-cut as the 


white houses of Algiers and its story | 


| story have sold by the scores of thou- 


sands, we have not the least doubt that 
|they can do it, and have done it. As 
| for the sociological implications of the 
|new Desert literature, we have no doubt 
‘that it will be just as good a thing for 
| the Arabs and the Desert as for the 
|Feringhi novelist. Why should East and 
‘West be content to remain eternally 
apart? The thing to do, like practical 
men, is to get together. The East can 
give the West enough brooding peace to 
repair the wear and tear of a hard year 
at Newport and bridge. The West can 
|supply the East with something of that 
“push” which the Orient must have, if 
it is ever to wake from its thousand- 
year-old dreams and develop progress, 
railways, standing armies, child-labor, 
/anti-tuberculosis campaigns, fire investi- 
gations, automobiles, press-agents, book- 
reviewers, and nature-lavers. 

Having seen that the novelists are 
now flocking to the Desert because Mr. 
Robert Hichens went there, it is next in 
order to ask why Mr. Hichens sought 
the Desert. The answer is that the 
world’s visible supply of local color is 
becoming so rapidly exhausted that 
writers of fiction, an industry into 
which local color so largely enters, have 





been compelled to search the world for 


new deposits of this precious element. 
The crisis is exactly the same as that 
which confronts the platinum, rubber, 
and potash industries. Up to a few 
years ago, for instance, Italy and the 
Riviera supplied pretty nearly the en- 
tire demand for exotic fiction. To-day 
the Riviera and Italy are beginning to 
be spoken of as worked out, both for the 
novelist and the tourist. The trend has 
been steadily toward the equator, Capri 
and Sicily have been stepping-stones to- 
ward the African coast and Egypt. 
There is plenty of steam-heat to be had 
now in the shadow of the Pyramids, to- 
gether with chefs and mechanical pianos 
equal to the best that London or Paris 
can offer. The oasis now furnishes its 


| visitors the combined advantages of the 


Peace of Allah, the heart of an exotic 
civilization, and the most advanced 
methods in water-therapy and Swedish 
massage. 

Our confusion of the novelist and the 


is full of the mystery of the East. How ‘tourist is intentional. Between the two 


a story of brooding mystery can be | 


framed in a clear-cut scene, we do not 
profess to know; but since previous 


there has grown up of late years an in- 
timate connection that cannot help be- 
ing regarded with concern by the Baede- 


books by the authors of this particular|ker interests. The localcolor writer 
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has been pushing hard the classic au-| 
thority on what is the proper fare for a 
drive for three persons in a two-horse 
carriage for two and a half hours out- 
side the fortifications between 8 and 10 
P. M. But one disadvantage of the new 
method has been that when the tourist 
reaches the scene of action he finds real- 
ity drab and pale by comparison with 
his preliminary reading in the novelists. 
That is why even the vivid tones of the 
Riviera and Italy are losing their ap- 
peal. The tourist movement is toward 
the great primary colors of the Desert, 
of Egypt, and of India. But here, too, 
the traveller finds the fiction writer 
close at his side. 





WALTER PATER. 


Whatever else one may say of Pater, 
however one may like or dislike him, he 
stands in the complex, elusive nine 
teenth century as a clear sign of some- 
thing fixed and known.* But he per- 
forms this office not as a critic, as he is 
commonly reckoned; indeed, of the crit- 
ical mind, exactly speaking, he had lit- 
tle, being at once something more and 
something less than this. It is, of 
course, legitimate to take the expression 
of life as it comes to the critic in liter- 
ature, and from this to develop a phil- 
osophy and vision of the critic’s own; 
and this rather than any weighing of rel- 
ative values was the intention of Pater. 
Such an aim is entirely justifiable, but 
it is not justifiable to misunderstand or 
falsify the basis on which the critic’s 
own fabric is to be reared. If he is true 
critic his first concern must be the right 
interpretation of the documents before 
him, and whatever else he may have to 
offer must proceed from primary ve 
racity of intention or vision. Just here 
Pater faulted, or defaulted. He has 
much to say that is interesting, even 
persuasive, about the*great leaders and 
movements of the past, but too often his 
interpretation, when the spell of his 
manner is broken, will be found essen- 
tially perverted. 

This may seem a harsh judgment to 
pass on a writer who has been one of 
the main influences in later nineteenth- 
century literature, but it can be easily 
substantiated. In his three greatest 
works—“Plato and Platonism,’ “Marius 
the Epicurean,” and “The Renaissance” 
—Pater has dealt with three crises of 
history; and in each case he has grave- 
ly, though in varying degrees, falsified 
the reality. 

IL. 


“Plato and Platonism” is a book that 
every student of Greek and of life should 





*New LAbrary Edition of the Worka of Walter 
Pater. In Ten Volumes. With decorated backs. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2 net the volume. 
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read; it is in itself a beautifully 


wrought work of art in which each de 
tail is fitted into its place as part of a 
total designed effect; but that effect, pre- 
sented as an interpretation of Plato, is 
of a kind, it can scarcely be said too 
emphatically, that differs toto calo from 
what Plato himself meant to convey in 
his dialogues, and is gained by a wilful 
distortion of the facts of history. In 
one of his chapters, Pater gives a pic 
ture, based largely on Karl Otfried 
Miiller, of the Doric life in Lacedemon 
a3 the actuality which Plato had in mind 
when he conceived his ideal city-state. It 
is a picture of cool colors and delic- 
iously subdued harmonies, an idy] beau 
tiful in itself and not without lessons 
for the youth of to-day in its insistence 
on the sheer loveliness and exquisite 
pleasures that may flow from austere 
discipline and self-suppression. It has 
its own wisdom, as in the development 
of Miiller’s text, that “in a _ Doric 
state, education was, on the whole, a 
matter of more importance than govern 
ment.” But it has one serious defect: it 
is not true. This city, as the picture 
finally arranges itself, is simply not the 
cold, hard Sparta that stood on 
the banks of the Eurotas, but some idyl 
lic Auburn wafted into some Arcadia 
of the imagination. At the end of the 
chapter, after giving a noble account 
of the training, or askésis, by which the 
Lacedemonian youth were drilled for 
life, Pater represents an Athenian visi 
tor as asking: “Why this strenuous task 
work day after day; why this loyalty 
t)» a system, so costly to you individual 
ly, though it may be thought to have 
survived its original purpose; this labor 
icus, endless education, which does not 
propose to give you anything very use 
ful or enjoyable in itself?” The ques 
tion is apt, and Pater puts the answer 
into the mouth of a Spartan youth: “To 
the end that I myself may be a perfect 
work of art, issuing thus into the eyes 
of all Greece.” The discipline of Lycur 
gus, that is to say, was to the end that 
the young men of Sparta might be “a 
spectacle, wsthetically, at least, very in- 
teresting’ (the words are Pater's) to 
the rest of Greece! Really, a more com- 
piete perversion of history has not of 
ten been conceived. The institutions of 
Sparta, as the Lacedwmonian in Plato's 
“Laws” admits without hesitation, were 
ordered to the end “that Sparta might 
conquer the other states in war.” Not 
the indulgence of vanity, however 
chastely controlled, but the law of self- 
preservation and the terrible survival 
of the fittest made the Laced#monians 
the most comely of the people of Hel- 
las; they were warriors and the mothers 
of warriors, not westhetes. 


And this same misrepresentation ex- 
tends through much of Pater’s analysis 
of Platonism. Pater saw, as all who 
study Plato are forced to see, that the 
heart of Plato's doctrine lay in his con- 
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ception of ideas, in his use and enforce- 
ment of dialectic or the process of pass- 
ing from particulars to generals. [But 
Pater saw also something in this pro 
cess that militated against his particular 
notion of esthetics, and he was bound, 
if he accepted Platonism, as it was his 
desire to accept all the great move- 
ments of history, to interpret Platonic 
ideas in his own way. The result is a 
curious “apology for general ideas—ab- 
struse, or intangible, or dry and seedy 
and wooden, as we may sometimes think 
them”—as a means of heightening the 
momentary perception of particular, 
beautiful phenomena. Doubless to rep- 
resent Plato as an enemy of the decent 
and comely things of life, as an icono- 
clast of art and poetry and music in 
themselves, would be to forget some of 
the great passages in his “Republic” 
and other dialogues, in which the prac- 
tical effect of beautiful things upon con- 
duct is largely recognized and in which 
beauty in the abstract is placed by the 
side of the True and the Good in the gu- 
preme trinity of ideas. I would even 
admit that much of what Pater says in 
regard to Plato’s conception of beauty 
is sound and worthy of emphasis. He 
has done well in drawing out the ele- 
ment of discipline in the Platonic 
wsthetics—-the value of the capacity for 
correction, of patience, of crafty reserve, 
of intellectual astringency, which Plato 
demanded of the poet and the musician 
and of every true citizen of the ideal re 
public. Plato, as Pater rightly observes, 
was of all men faithful to the old Greek 
aying, beauty is hard to attain. But Pa- 
ter’s interpretation of Plato ends in a 
creed which Plato would have rejected 
with utter indignation. To recommend 
the pursuit of ideas for the sake of lend 
ing piquancy to the phenomenal, to us 
the intellectual apparatus in order to 
enhance the significance of the particu 
lar object, to undergo philosophical dis 
cipline for the sake of adding zest to 
sensuous pleasure; in a word, to make 
truth the servant of beauty, and good- 
ness the servant of pleasure, is to up 
hold a doctrine essentially and uncom- 
promisingly the contrary of everything 
that Plato believed and held sacred. To 
follow such a course, however purely 
and austerely beauty may be conceived, 
is, as Plato says, to ts Taw mada 
the subject of beautiful things and 
not their master. Plato taught that 
the perception of beauty in the particu- 
lar object was one of the means by 
which a man might rise to contempla- 
tion of the idea of beauty in the Intel- 
lectual world, and wherever he saw the 
danger of inverting this order, as Pater 
and many other self-styled Platonista 
have inverted it, he could speak of art 
with all the austerity of a Puritan. 
There is no sentence in the dialogues 
that cuts more deeply into the heart of 
his phflosophy than the foreboding ex- 


‘clamation: “When any one prefers beau 
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ty to virtue, what is this but the real | 
and utter dishonor of the soul?” 


II, 

From the study of “Plato and Platon- 
ism” we turn naturally to the greatest 
of Pater’s works, “Marius the Epicu- 
rean,” and here again we are confront- 
ed by a false interpretation of one of 
the critical moments of history. The 
theme of “Marius,” I need scarcely say, 
is the life of a young Italian who, in the 

of Marcus Aurelius, is searching for 

yme guiding motive amid the dissolu- 

tion of all traditions. He sees the world 
about him, the world at least that has 
outgrown the ancestral belief in the 
gods, and has not sunk into frivolity or 
sad skepticism, divided between the two 
sects of the Epicureans and the Stoics; 
and the larger part of the story is really 
a disquisition on the effect of these oppos- 
ed philosophies upon the human soul. 
In the choice of Epicureanism instead 
of the harsher Stoic creed as a prepar- 
ation for Christian faith, Pater, I think, 
shows a true knowledge of the human 
heart. Pascal, it will be remembered, 
found himself fifteen centuries later 
face to face with the revived tenets of 
Mpleurus and Zeno, which are indeed 
the expression of the two main tenden- 
cies, not of one time but of all times, of 
those who attempt to stop in a relig- 
ous philosophy just short of religion; 
and Pascal, too, saw that the step from 
ipicureanism to Christianity was eas- 
ier than from Stoicism. So far Pater 
n his account of the relation of the 
Pagan philosophies and Christianity 

s psychologically right, but his por- 
trayal of Christianity itself one is com- 
pelled to condemn in the same terms as 
his portrayal of Platonism. Read the 
story of Marius at the home of the 
Christian Cecilia and at the service of 
the mass, and you will feel that here 
is no picture of a militant faith in train- 
ing for the conquest of the world, of 
a sect looking for struggle and moral 
regeneration, but the report of a pleas- 
ant scene where the eye is charmed and 
the ear soothed by the same subdued 
and Janguid loveliness that seemed to 
Pater to rule In Sparta and the ideal 
city of Plato. No doubt it would be wrong, 
as Pater asserts, to set over “against 
that divine urbanity and moderation 
the old error of Montanus” (Montanism, 
it may be observed by the way, was at 
that date quite young, but In the roman- 
tie convention everything is “old”)—to 
et up as the complete Christian ideal 
the “fanatical revolt" of Montanus, 

our, falsely anti-mundane, ever with | 
an alr of ascetic affectation, and a bigot- 
ed distaste In particular for all the pe- 
culiar graces of womanhood.” It is well 
to avoid extremes in either direction. 
Yet if choice had to be made between 
the dainty voluptuousness of religion as 
it appeared to Marius, and the moral 
rigor ef Tertullian, the great Montanist | 
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preacher who was contemporary with 
Marius, it would not be hard to say on 
which side lay the real Christianity of 
the second century. Against Pater’s 
“elegance of sanctity,” as he calls it, a 
Christian might exclaim with Tertullian 
that “truth is not on the surface but in 
the inmost heart.” Pater, borrowing 
the phrase from Tertullian, describes 
the death of Marius as that of a soul 
naturally Christian. Beside that pic- 
ture of a soul daintily dreaming itself 
into eternity set the apostrophe of Ter- 
tullian himself to the anima naturaliter 
Christiana: 

But I summon thee—not such as when 
moulded in schools, trained in libraries, 
fed in attic academies and porches, thou 
blurtest forth wisdom—I address thee sim- 
ple, and rude, and uncultured,and untaught, 
such as he possesses thee, who possesses 
thee and nothing else; the bare soul, just as 
it is from the road, the street, the weaver’s 
shop. 

The simple fact is that in Marius we 
have no real conversion from Epicurean- 
ism to religion, no Christianity at all 
as it would have been recognized by St. 
Paul or St. Augustine, but that pecu- 
liarly languid wstheticism which Pater 
sucked from the romantic school of his 


century and disguised in the phraseol-| 


ogy of an ancient faith. To write thus 
was to betray Christianity with a kiss. 


IIT. 

In the third of Pater’s major works, 
“The Renaissance,” there is again a 
reading of Paterism into the past, but 
without the offensiveness that is felt 
in his treatment of Platonism and Chris- 
tianity. Not a little of the romanticism 
from which Pater drew his philoso- 
phy may be traced to the Italy of Botti- 
celli and Leonardo da Vinci; but the 
tone, the energy, the ¢thos, are changed. 
The nature of the change cannot be bet- 
ter displayed than in the famous de- 
scription of the La Gioconda in the es- 
say on “Leonardo da Vinci,” which is too 
familiar for quotation. Now I shall not 
criticise this famous passage for its 
treatment of plain facts. Those who 
care to see how far Pater has de- 
parted from the inconveniences of 
history may consult the mono- 
graph of Salomon Reinach in No. 
2 of the Bulletin des Musées de France 
for 1909. And, after all, Pater was not 
dealing with facts, but with emotions; as 
a “lover of strange souls,” to use his own 
phrase, he was analyzing the impres- 
sion made upon him by this picture, and 
trying to reach through it a definition 
of the chief elements of Leenardo’s gen- 
ius. Yet viewed even in that light, the 
description rings false—not so false as 
his interpretations of Platonism and 
Christianity, but still subtly perversive 
of the truth. It may be true in a way 


‘that the genius of Leonardo, as Goethe 


said, had “thought itself weary”—wmiide 
sich gedacht; but the deadly and delib- 
erate languor that trails through the 











lines of Pater—not, I admit, without its 
own ambiguous and troubling beauty— 
has no correspondence in the virile art 
of Leonardo. And whatever may have 
been the sins of Leonardo in the flesh, 
and whatever may have been his intel- 
lectual doubts or indifferences, he would 
not have understood that strange and 
frequent identification among the mod- 
ern romantics of the soul and disease. 
Into the face of Mona Lisa, says Pater, 
“the soul with all its maladies has pass- 
ed!” as if health were incompatible with 
the possession of a soul. 


The simple truth is that Pater was in 
no proper sense of the word a critic at 
all. History was only an extension of 
his own ego, and he saw himself whith- 
ersoever he turned his eyes. To form 
any just estimate of Pater’s work, we 
must forget the critical form in which 
so much of his writing is couched, and 
regard the substance of his own philoso- 
phy apart from any apparent relation to 
the period or person to which it is 
transferred. And here we are aided by 
the singular consistency of his nature. 
In his works all is of a piece, and all is 
the perfectly lucid outgrowth of an un- 
varying design and of a single attitude 
toward the world. 


IV. 

If we search for the sources of this 
design, apart from the original charac- 
ter of the artist himself, we shall find 
them without difficulty. Among English 
writers he himself would probably have 
ascribed the chief influence upon him to 
Ruskin, but as a matter of fact I sus- 
pect that the more dominating personal 
influence came from another and more 
insinuating mind. I do not certainly 
know that Pater ever met Rossetti in 
the flesh, but he recognized that great 
and sad genius as one of his teachers. 

But however Pater may seem to have 
lighted his torch at Rossetti’s flame, we 
must not overlook the strong imperson- 
al influence that emanated from the 
memories and the very stones of Oxford. 
We ali know Matthew Arnold’s apos- 
trophe to the “home of lost causes, and 
forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, 
and impossible loyalties”; to the dream- 
city that “lies, spreading her gardens to 
the moonlight, and whispering from her 
towers the last enchantments of the 
Middle Ages.” The call of Oxford is, as 
her lover says, to beauty and to higher 
ideals; but there is an aspect of her ap- 
peal which is not without its fascinat- 
ing danger. From the beginning she 
has been the home of secluded causes as 
well as lost causes; she has stood al- 
ways as a protest against the coarse 
and ephemeral changes of civilization, 
but she has maintained this centre of 
calm too much by a withdrawal from 
life rather than by strong control. Hers 
at her origin was the ideal of monas- 
ticism and of faith fleeing the world; 
her loyalty to the king was strongest 
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when loyalty meant a separation from | 
the great powers of political expansion; 

her religious revival in the nineteenth 
century was not only the desire of re- 
suscitating an impossible past, but 

sought also to sever the forms of wor- 
ship entirely from the influence of the 
state and of the people. Certainly much 
good has come out of this pride of se 

clusion, and waves of spiritual force 
have continually emanated from this 
reservoir of memory; but it is true also 
that these influences have often ended 
in sterility or have tended to widen 
rather than close up the unfortunate 
gap between the utilitarian and the sen- 
timental phases of English life. In a 
word, they have been too often a rein- 
forcement to the romantic ideal of the 
imagination as a worship of beauty iso- 
lated from, and in the end despised by, 
the real interests of life, and too seldom 
a reinforcement of the classical ideal of 
the imagination as an active power in 
life itself. The very contrast of the en- 
chanted towers of Oxford with the hid- 
eous chimneys of one of England’s great 

manufacturing towns seems to give to 
the university an atmosphere of exsthet- 
ic unreality. Ideas do not circulate here 
as they do in a university like that of 
Paris, situated at the heart of the na- 
tional life, and in too many of the books 
that come from Oxford one feels the 
breath of a fine traditional culture that 
has somehow every excellent quality— 
except vitality. And so it was not strange 
to see the Oxford Movement depart 
further and further from practical and 
intellectual realities and lose itself in 
an empty and _ stubborn  ritualism. 
Thought is the greatest marrer of good 
Icvks, said Oscar Wilde, and that is why 
there are so many good-looking young 
curates in England. The estheticism of 
William Morris and Burne-Jones was a 
conscious revolt from the vapidity of 
the later stages of the Oxford Movement 

to a pure and Pagan sensuousness. Ros- 
setti gave body and passion to the re- 

volt, and Pater, following in their steps, 
lent a scholastic authority to their ar- 
tistic achievements. Paterism might 

without great injustice be defined as the 
quintessential spirit of Oxford, emptied 

of the wholesome intrusions of the 
world—its pride of isolation reduced to 
sterile self-absorption, its enchantment 
of beauty alembicated into a faint Epi 

cureanism, its discipline of learning 
changed into voluptuous economy of 
sensations, its golden calm stagnated 
into languid elegance. 


v. 


In more than one passage Pater gives 
direct expression to his philosophy, no- 
where else s0 explicitly as in the 
conclusions to his volume on the Renais- 
sance. The motto of that chapter is 
the famous saying of Heracleitus, 
“All things are in a state of flux and 
nothing abides”; and the chapter itself 
is but a brief exhortation to make the 
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most of our human life amidst this end-| 
less and ceaseless mutation of which we 
are ourselves an ever-changing element. 
That is the sum of Pater's philosophy 
as it is everywhere implicitly expressed 
in critical essay and fiction: the admoni- 
tion to train our body and mind to the 
highest point of acuteness so as to catch, 
as it were, each fleeting glimpse of beau- 
ty on the wing, and by the intensity of 
our perception and participation to com- 
pensate for the brevity of the world's 
gifts; in a word, the admonition to make 
of life itself an art. Now, we ought, | 
think, to be grateful first of all to any- 
one who recalls to us and utters in man- 
itold ways this lesson of the immediate 
perception of lovely things, of grace 
within answering to grace without. Per- 
haps no other philosophy to-day has so 
completely passed out of our range of 
vision as this doctrine of the art of liv 
ing which has been one of the guiding 
principles of the great ages of the past. 
We are too hurried for this, a little too 
unbalanced between egotism and senti- 
mental humanitarianism, a little too un- 
certain, despite much optimistic brag, 
of any real and immediate values in 
life. And there is much also to com- 
mend in the method Pater proposes for 
attaining this ideal. If he teaches that 
the art of life is to train our emo 
tions, like a well-trimmed lamp, “to 
burn always with a hard, gemlike 
flame,” he also endlessly reiterates the 
lesson that this joy of eager observa 
tion and swift response can be made 
habitual in us only by a severe self-dis- 
cipline and moderation. Only when the 
senses have been purified and sharp 
ened by a certain chastity of use, only 
when the mind has been exercised by a 
certain rigidity of application, do we 
become fit instruments to record the 
delicate impacts of evanescent beauty. 
In his essay on Raphael, one of the 
soundest of his critical estimates, Pater 
refers to the “saying that the true ar- 
tist is known best by what he omits”; 
and this, he adds, is “because the whole 
question of good taste is involved pre- 
cisely in such jealous omission.” No 
one, indeed, has seen more clearly than 
Pater that virtue is not acquired by a 
rebound from excess, but is the exquis- 
ite flower of the habit of moderation. 
Yet withal, the account with Pater 
cannot stop here, nor, if we consider 
the fruit of his teaching in such men 4s 
Oscar Wilde, can we admit that his 
teaching was altogether without offence. 
His error was not that he inculcated 
the art of life at all seasons, but that 
his sense of values was finally wrong; 
his philosophy from beginning to end 
might be called by a rhetorician a kind 
of hysteron-proteron. And this is vis- 
ible in his treatment of the three great 
movements of history. Thus in his in- 
terpretation of Plato, we have seen how 
he falsified Plato’s theory and use of 
facts by raising beauty, or esthetic 
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pleasure, above truth as the goal to be 
kept in sight. Now this may seem a 
slight sin, when, in extolling the one, 
nothing is intentionally taken away 
from the honor of the other. Pater 
would even say that as truth and beau 
ty are the same, it makes no difference 
which of them you set before your gaze, 
and in this he would have the author- 
ity of many eminent predecessors. Are 
we not all fond of quoting the lofty 
words of Keats?— 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty’’—that 

is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


Perhaps, in some high philosophical 
realm that is the case; but it happens 
that in practice in this mundane sphere, 
truth and beauty are by no means al- 
ways identical; and it makes a world 
of difference where you come out, ac- 
cording to whether you hold this or 
the other as your first desire when the 
divergence occurs. I have been struck 
by a passage on this theme in one of 
the recently published Japanese letters 
of Lafcadio Hearn—certainly no foe to 
romantic beauty. “They all [the ro- 
manticists] sowed a crop of dragon's 
teeth,” he says. “Preaching without 
qualification, the gospel of beauty— 
that beaufy is truth—provoked the hor- 
rible modern answer of Zolaism: ‘Then 
truth must be beauty!’” Pater’s misin- 
terpretation of Plato was equally a mis 
interpretation of life. 

In like manner, when Pater in his 
treatment of Christianity placed msthet- 
ic satisfaction before religious duty, he 
really missed the goal of happiness he 
was aiming at. The old Scotch preacher 
Blair pronounced the sure answer to 
such an error many years before Pater- 
ism existed: “To aim at a constant suc- 
cession of high and vivid sensations of 
pleasure, is an idea of happiness alto 
gether chimerical. . . . Instead of 
those fallacious hopes of perpetual fes- 
tivity, with which the world would al- 
lure us, religion confers upon us a 
cheerful tranquillity.” Nor was Pater’s 
fault in regard to the Renaissance es- 
sentially different in its consequences; 
it may even be that here, where his 
temperament would seem to be most 
at home, his subtle inversion of the 
facts, in making beauty and pleasure 
the sole purpose of life instead of the 
reward or efflorescence of right living, 
is the most instructive of all. Read 
Pater’s exquisitely refined pages on 
Leonardo da Vinci, with their constant 
implication that beauty is a kind of 
malady of the soul, and then recall the 
strong, lusty soul of the Renaissance as 
it speaks, for instance, in the ringing 
lines of Chapman: 


Give me a spirit that on this life's rough 


sea 
Loves t’ have his sails fill'd with a lusty 
wind. .. 


There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is— 
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recall the whole magnificent passage, 
and you will see why Pater’s philosophy 
leads on inevitably to weariness, and 
satiety, and impotence. This exaltation 


of beauty above truth, and esthetic 
grace above duty, and refined perception 
above action, this insinuating hedonism 
which would so bravely embrace the joy 
of the moment, forgets to stay itself on 
any fixed and unselfish principle, and 
forgetting this, it somehow misses the 
enduring joy of the world and empties 


life of its true values. It is for such 
reasons as this that we cannot finally 
accept Pater’s philosophy of the art of 
life, notwithstanding all that may be 
said in its favor; that even his lesson 
of moderation and self-restraint, much 
that lesson is needed to-day and al- 


ways, seems at last to proceed from 

e deep-seated taint of decaying pow- 
ers rather than from conscious strength. 
So intimately are good and evil mingled 


together in human ideals. P. E. M. 


FOGAZZARO’S LAST NOVEL. 


FLorence, Italy, March 29. 

“Leila,” the novel which Fogazzaro 
published shortly before his death,* is 
. continuation in a certain sense of “Il 
Santo,” for, although none of the char- 
acters of the earlier work, save in one 
small incident, reappear in the later 
one, it is permeated with the same ideas 
and tendencies, and the hero of “Leila,” 
Massimo Alberti, is the devotee of Pietro 
Maironi (“Il Santo”) and a continuator 
of his tradition. I fear that the au- 
thor’s last novel will not add to his 
reputation; it has neither the techni- 
caland psychological merits of some of 
his earlier novels, notably “Daniele Cor- 
tis’ and “Piccolo Mondo Antico,” nor 
the inspired religious fervor of “Il San- 
to”: the style lacks vivacity, the plot is 
not convincing, the motives and person- 
ality of most of the characters are mere- 
ly perplexing and unsympathetic, and 
the general treatment is weak. Leila Da 
Camin, the daughter of disreputable par- 


ents, but herself a fine character—at 
least. so we are told—was engaged to 
Andrea Trento, although she esteemed 
rather than loved him, and at his pre 
mature death was glad to get away from 


her own parents, She goes to live with 
his father Marcello, who desires to have 
her constantly by him as a reminder of 
his dead son. The son's most intimate 
friend, Massimo Alberti, a young Milan- 
ese doctor and a “modernist” of deep, if 
convictions, comes to 


omewhat vague, 

pay a visit to Trento, who conceives 
that a marriage between him and Leila 
would be in every way desirable. Mas 


simo falls in love with her without re 
it, but Leila, thinking that he Is 


alizing 

merely an adventurer, after her fortune, 
treatae him with absolute rudeness, so 
that he leaves the house crestfallen. 
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‘Marcello Trento dies suddenly, leaving | 


Leila his property; but as she is still a) 
minor, her father comes to take tempor- | 
ary possession of it. A priestly intrigue | 
is on foot to prevent her from ever mar- | 
rying and to induce her to enter a con- | 
vent, so as to get control of the Trento) 
inheritance through her father—a time- 
honored motif in Catholic countries. A | 
common friend, however, Donna Fedele | 
Brayla, intervenes and brings Leila and 
Massimo together. Religion plays a very | 
large part in the book, and we are told 
at great length what are the convictions 
of each of the characters. Leila and Mas- | 
simo, who had almost lost all faith in) 
the church, owing to the unworthiness 
of some of its members, regain it 
through mutual love; and after Leila 
has renounced the Trento inheritance in | 
favor of her father, the couple retire) 
to a mountain village, where Massimo 
will devote himself to assisting the poor | 
as medico condotto. 


Yet with all its faults, and they are| 
many, the book has charm; the descrip- | 
tions of the scenery in the Alpine foot- 
hills near Vicenza and in the Valsolda | 
above the Lake of Lugano are delight- 
fully fresh. La Montanina, the house 
where most of the action takes place, is 
a living and lovable personality, and 
many of the minor characters show the 
hand of a master, Above all there is the 
charm of Fogazzaro’s own spirit. Even 
through bad workmanship and poor 
character-drawing, we always feel the 
deep sincerity and refinement of the au-| 
thor; he is always an artist and a gen- 
tleman, although his treatment may be | 
often inartistic. As in “Il Santo” so in | 
“Leila,” we see Fogazzaro against hope-| 
less odds ever fighting the good fight of | 
reconciling traditional Catholicism with | 
modern thought and modern science; in 
the former work the struggle is for the | 
reformation of the church from with-| 
in, in the latter for the regeneration of 
two souls. “I said to myself,” writes 
Leila to Massimo, “all or nothing. As) 
long as I could I accepted all. Then 
when I saw things more closely and 
found allied together the persons who 
incarnate the All—the arciprete, the 
chaplain, the arciprete’s sister, my 
father, a certain Molesin, a friend of 
my father’s, I could not resist and said 
to myself: better Nothing. But Nothing | 
fails to satisfy me, and I ask you for 
a faith, glad that you are freed of your 
old beliefs, of your ideas of a Catholic 
renovation. I ask of you a God whom 
I can worship in the woods of Dasio, in 
the gorge of the cascade, on the waves 
of the lake, in a wedding chamber; who 
does not impose official intermediaries, 
who asks me only for love and forbids 
me only hate; who does not torture my 
intelligence with incomprehensible dog- 








mas nor annoy me with tedious observ-| 


ances; who does not undertake to at- 


tract me with heavens or terrorize me} 


L. V. 


with hells.” 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The very remarkable collection of rare 
books which was brought together by the 
late E. Dwight Church, and which has been 
often referred to in this column, has been 
sold privately by the executors of Mr. 
Church’s estate, through George D. Smith, 
the New York bookseller, to H. E. Hunt- 


| ington of New York city and Los Angeles, 


Cal. For its size, the Church library is 
without doubt the most valuable collection 
of rare books ever brought together. The 
elaborate catalogue under way for several 
years, and just nearing completion at Mr. 
Church's death, is in seven imperial octavo 
volumes, printed on Van Gelder paper made 
especially for the work in Holland, and 
with hundreds of reproductions of title 
pages. It cost upwards of thirty thousand 


| dollars. The price paid for the collection 


has not been made public by either the pur- 
chaser or the seller. When the collection 
was first offered for sale it was held at a 
million and a quarter dollars, and this sum 


| was given in the newspapers as the pur- 


chase price now. It may be stated, on good 
authority, that the sum paid by Mr. Hunt- 
ington was approximately eight hundred 
thousand dollars, and, although this sum 1s 
a considerable advance upon the cost of the 
library to Mr. Church (exclusive of inter- 
est charges), it must be regarded as a low 
price. Mr. Huntington already owns a 
large and important library (he was the 
largest buyer at the Henry W. Poor sales, 
taking about one-third of the entire collec- 
tion), and, if he retains the Church books 
and manuscripts, it will place his library 
very near the head among private libraries 
of the world. Mr. Church was, during a 
quarter century, the buyer of many of the 
rarest books, within his lines of collect- 
ing, that came upon the market. By the 
dispersal at auction of the Barlow and Ives 
libraries and the breaking up privately of 
the Kalbfleisch and Lefferts collections 
(and from other sources) he was able to 
bring together a collection of rare Ameri- 
cana such as would have been supposed im- 
possible, ranking, for rarity and condition, 
though not in number of volumes, with 
the John Carter Brown and Lenox libraries. 
By the purchase of the Rowfant library, he 
put his Shakespeareana at the head of 
American collections, though in this depart- 
ment it is probably now surpassed by Mr. 
Folger’s collection. 

Mr. Hoe, at the time of his death, had 
printed, in an edition of one hundred cop- 
ies only, a catalogue of his printed books, 
forming fifteen volumes. A catalogue of his 
wonderful collection of illuminated manu- 
scripts was in preparation. Since his death 
this has been completed and printed. The 
volume describes upwards of two hundred 
and fifty manuscripts, ecclesiastical and 
classical, illustrating the art of the calli- 
grapher, illuminator, and miniaturist from 
about 1200 till nearly the present day. A 
selection of seventy of these manuscripts 


}will be sold at the twelfth session of the 


first Hoe sale, Monday evening, May 1. We 
have already noted the famous Pembroke 
| Hours, perhaps the most valuable of the Iil- 
luminated manuscripts. In this first sale is 
also included the almost equally important 
manuscript known as the Charles VI Mis- 
This is a fine manuscript of the four- 
made for Charles VI of 


zal 
jteenth century, 
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France and given by him to King Henry 
V of England on the occasion of his mar- 
riage to Catherine de Valois, daughter 
of King Charles VI. It seems to have re- 
mained in the hands of Henry VI, Henry 
VII, and Henry VIII, but in the reign of the 
last-named it passed into the ownership 
of Jean Legrand and was sold by a certain 
Gilles in Antwerp for Legrand’s account 
to the monastery of Tongerloo, where it 
remained for nearly three hundred years. 
In 1869 it was acquired by a Paris book- 
seller, by whom it was sold to M. Didot, 
and came up at auction with his library in 
1879. 
Q. Pope collection. It is very copiously 
illustrated, containing no less than 107 
large miniatures, each (with a few excep- 
tions) having on the same page four small 
miniatures, thus making the total of 529. 


Another historic Book of Hours in the 
Hoe collection was made about 1477 for 
Anne de Beaujeu, daughter of Louis XI of 
France. This also is from the Didot col- 
lection. Thirteen other fine manuscript 
Books of Hours mostly of the fifteenth cen- 
tury are included in the first sale. Among 
notable secular manuscripts of continental 
origin are a fine Josephus in Latin, as- 
cribed to the thirteenth century; another 
Josephus, in French, of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; Horace’s “Opera”; Martial's “Epi- 
grammata’’; a late fifteenth century man- 
iscript of the French poetical version of 
Ovid's “Epistole Heroidum”’; and Pe- 
trarch’s “‘Sonette, Canzoni e Trionfi,” in a 
contemporary Florentine binding. Of sev- 
eral specimens of English execution Lyd- 
gate’s “Lyf of Our Lady” and an early 
manuscript of Richard de Bury’s ‘Philo- 
biblon” are of special interest. Several! il- 
luminated Persian manuscripts and a fine 
specimen of the work of Nicholas Jarry, a 
noted French calligraphist of the seven- 
teenth century, are also included. The Jarry 
manuscript is in an elaborate inlaid Trautz 
Bauzonnet binding, being No. 7 of twenty- 
six mosaic bindings executed by him. 

The French books, in point of actual 
numbers, form the largest section of the 
Hoe library, upwards of a thousand titles 
being scattered through the two volumes 
of the Catalogue of this first sale. These 
are first and other early editions of the 
French classical authors as well as many 
beautifully printed modern books issued 
in very limited editions, some containing 
water-color drawings. Almost all are in 
handsome bindings by French artists or by 


the Club Bindery. A copy of “La Tribu 
indienne,” a romance by Lucien Bona- 
parte, printed in 1799 but suppressed, is the 


only uncut copy of the three copies now 
known to exist. 


LIBRARIES IN NEW YORK STATE 


The State Education Department received 
reports last year from 1,345 libraries in this 
State, of which 710 are free circulating 
libraries, and 635 are limited in use to par- 
ticular institutions or associations. The 
stock of books reported in all the libraries 
was 10,094,246 volumes, and the total cir- 
culation for the year was 20,573,449 vol- 
umes. In the free circulating libraries 
there is a stock of 4,341,449 volumes, and 
the circulation in 1910 was 19,254,727 vol- 
umes. Compared with the figures reported 
@ year ago, there has been a gain of 39 


Mr. Hoe acquired it with the Norton. 


in the number of libraries reporting, 137,021 
in the number of volumes in stock, and 657,- 
163 in the circulation. For the free librar- 
fes, the gain has been 21 in the number of 
libraries, 113,437 in the stock of books, and 
506,880 in the circulation. 

These gains are not so great as have 
Leen reported in recent years, but they show 
that library expansion is still proceeding 
at a more rapid rate than the increase in 
population, and that such decreases as have 
recently been reported in a few of the 
cities of the State, and have been made the 
besis for discouraged comment, are purely 


local and exceptional. In estimating the 
significance of the gain reported, it must 
be borne in mind that this is the seven- 


teenth successive year in which gains have 
been shown, and that in this period free 
libraries in the State have increased in 
number from 238 to 710, in stock of books 
from 849,060 to 4,341,000, and in circulation 


from 2,293,000 to 19,254,000—a gain of 300 
rei cent. in number of libraries, 500 per 


cent. in stock of books, and 850 per cent. in 
irculation. Even during the last five years 
there has been a gain of 100 in the number 
of libraries reporting, of 1,000,000 in the 
number of volumes, and 7,000,000 in circula- 
the of the 
in circulation from 


libraries 


enactment 
1892 the 
grown six 


tion. Since present 
library 


free 


law 
times 
the 


more 
State. 


has 
repidly than the 

Of the 710 free libraries reporting this 
year, 462 are in direct relation with the 
Education Department, and are privileged 
to draw an annual grant of $100 each from 
the State for the of approved 
books, provided they apply the same amount 
of their own money for this purpose, The 
amount thus apportioned by the State last 
year was $32,915, divided among 370 li- 
braries which applied and qualified for the 
grant. The total amount of local taxation 
for the support of libraries was $1,471,022, 


population of 


purchase 


an increase above the previous year of $34,- 
090. In addition to school libraries, 
of which are free to the general public, 
281 libraries are now receiving local tax 

Of the 49 cities of the all 
Watervliet, and new 
of Lackawanna free 
libraries, and of these, 40 make an annual 
appropriation for library purposes. Of the 
118 villages with a population of above 2,000 
52 of 


Two 


some 


State, 
the 


public 


support 
except Cortland, 


city have or 


each, 92 have free libraries, which are 


local hundred 
half, of the 
libraries connected with the Th 

llages or hamlets of less 
Of the 451 incorpor- 


State, 231 


supported by taxation 


and nineteen, or nearly one 


free State 
pertment are in v 
than 2,000 population 
provided 


ated villages of the are 


with free libraries and 220 are without such 
facilities. Outside of incorporated pla 
there is a population in the State of 1,500 


0; for this population there is a total of 

free libraries Assuming that each of 
these libraries is available to as many as 
1,000 people—a very liberal estimate, there 
is left a rural population of 1,400,000 en- 
tirely without library privileges Adding 
to this the population of incorporate places 
not having libraries, it will be seen that 
at least a million and three-quarters peo 
ple are without public library advantages 

The following libraries have completed 
and occupied new buildings during the 
year: Heermance Memoria! of Coxsackie, 
Normal School Library of Geneseo, Mt. 
Morris Free, Seward Park branch, New 
York city; Olean Public, Pleasant Valley 
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Free, Portville Free, of 
Sag Harbor, Margaret Reaney Memoria! of 
St Johnsville, Lake Free, 
David A. Howe Library of Wellsville 
of these Carnegie gift, and, 
among the 62 gifts recorded the past year, 
but two were from Mr. Carnegie. Numerous 
and conspicuous as the Carnegie gifts have 


Jermain Memoria! 
Saranac and 
Only 


one was a 


been, it is worthy of note that in this State, 
of York, of the 146 
different places receiving gifts of buildings 


cutside Greater New 


the last seventeen years, only 31 were from 


Mr. Carnegie, while 115 were from other 
icnors, 
’ 

*yr ] 
Correspondence 
THREE ARTISTS IN BOSTON. 

To THe Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sin: There is at present in Boston an 
exhibition of paintings wort) more than 
local notice. When three artists, taking a 
gallery together, hang it with white and 
panel it with evergreen, and show but four- 


tcen of their works, their taste and reserve 


suggest stronger qualities The quotation 
from Kipling that heads their catalogue— 

There are nine and sixty ways 

Of constructing tribal lays, 

And every single one of them Is right-— 
is both a promise of independence and a 
challenge to criticism. On examination, the 
e: hibition by Messrs. Hopkinson, Prender- 
gast, and Pepper shows strength and in- 
cividuality in all three men. 


Mr. Charles Hopkinson’s five’ pictures 
cover a wide range in treatment. That his 
technique is sober and even old-fashioned 


shows especially in his two portraits. These 
are splendidly direct studies of personality, 
without a trick or a flourish, indeed, with- 
out an accessory in the composition, to dis- 


tract attention from the characters of the 
sitters. His Marine is but rocks and surf 
and sky; its lighting is of the late after- 


ncon; the work is as sober as the portraits, 
but shows in its haze of color and its truth 
the flash of the 
less crests, the suggestion of wider powers. 
the 
Arranging Flowers 
color; the 
but the 
the scattered 
and curtain, 
take all the 


always in harmony. 
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ventures This quiet and yet strongly 
inaginative piece forms the fit centre to 
the four paintings which flank it 

Mr. Maurice Prendergast is more indi- 
vidual in technique than either of his 
friends, and more certain to rouse opposi- 
on, if not resentment Yet his mosaics 
ot color patches melt at a slight distance 
inte the required effects of light and air, of 
people and of natural objects One must 
not inquire too closely the sex or the age 


or the employment of his small figures; but 
with him a crowd is a crowd, a building is 
clid. and sea and sky are real. The recent 
advance his revealed by the 
presence of an earlier subdued and 
of tapestry quality beside the «lowing color 
paintings Mr. 
hee command of atmosphere and distance. 
His most pleasing work is Brimstone Cor- 
in which the handling of the old Park 
the snow-clad Common, the 
turrying people, and the smoky sky, is 
mannered than in the other pictures. 
fhough Mr. Prendergast is a little 
hevond us, his virtues are very real 

The special quality which marks Mr. Pep- 
per’s four figure pieces, beyond the interest 
in color which is characteristic of all three 
and which does much to unify the ex- 


in work is 


piece, 


his recent 


ol 


ner 
Street church, 
less 
often 


men 
hibit, is a peculiar absorption in the per- 
acnality of the sitter. In these life studies 


the pleasurable sweep of line shows a dif- 


ferent method of attack from Mr. Hopkin- 
son's directness; nevertheless, Mr. Pepper 
also centres Interest in the face. This is 


shown especially in his group of three, of 
which each serves to emphasize the others 


The lady with the veil, who seems to add 
charm of mind to charm of person, contrasts 
with the Widow who reveals the devasta- 
tions, the still present power, of grief. Be- 
tween them, the little Jap, even as she 
pe es across the narrow field of her pic- 
ture, appeals with child-like eyes and half 
quivering lip for your patience while she 
hastens on your errand It is quite worth 
noting that Mr. Pepper, with no attempt to 
tell a story—for these three pictures are 
but figure and bare background, nothing 

eds in thus drawing attention to 
t} mental trait of his subject 

mr three artists. of whom Mr. Hop 
kinson shows the broadest range, Mr. Pren 
lergast the most uncompromising methods, 
Mr Pepper th most persuasive appeal, 
} by different ways, reached different 

nite of view All the more interesting is 
then. to s their works together, and to 
find that each of the fourteen paintings 
lea ita distinct Impression This is not 
because of their eamall number; I write at 
two day Interval after viewing the col- 
lection, and without a note taken at the 
t e, which gives plenty of chance to forget 
the Inelignificant If, then, each ts worth 
remembering, perhaps indeed “every single 
of them la right.’ 
ALL FRENCH 

‘ ord Manes March 10 

FIRST RAISING OF THE STARS AND 
STRIPES 
To THe Eprrorn or Tus NATION: 

Sik I note with considerable interest 
the letter tn your tasue of March 9, entitled 
the “First Ralsing of the Stars and 
Stripes.” and signed “American.” This is a 


the writer has taken a 
which he has 


7. 


which 
of 


sublect in 


good deal interest and 


Prendergast | 


The 


Nation 
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studied for a long time. There are very 
few facts regarding the early history of 
the flag that can be proved. One statement 
made by “American” is incorrect—that the 
flag was carried for the first time in the 
battle of Brandywine. It is generally ac- 
cepted that the skirmish at Cooch’s Bridge 
in Delaware on September 3, 1777, was the 
first engagement in which the American 
flag was used after it had been publicly 
proclaimed as the national flag. To mark 
this site a monument was there unveiled 
with appropriate ceremonies, September 3. 
1901. 


But unquestionably the Stars and Stripes | 


were in use in the army long before Con- 
|gress officially adopted them. A portrait 
of Gen. Washington after the 
Trenton, December, 1776, by Capt. Charles 


Willson Peale, the commander of a company | 


in this battle, which is supposed to have 
been painted immediately after the battle 
and which was, until recently, on exhibition 
in the Senate Wing of the National Cap tol, 
shows a flag with a blue field and white 
stars arranged in a circle. Another por- 
trait of Washington Before the Battle of 
by John Trumbull an aide-de- 
camp to Washington, shows the American 
flag with thirteen stars. This would prove 
that the Stars and Stripes were really 
used by Gen. Washington before they were 
officially adopted. 

Now, we know that Washington was en- 
camped at Middlebrook Heights near 
Bound Brook the month of June, 1777, and 
that Congress officially adopted the Na- 
tional flag on June 14, 1777, the exact word- 
ing taken from a fac-simile of the Journal 
of the Continental Congress, reading: 

Resolved: That the flag of the United 
States be 13 stripes alternate red and 
white, that the Union be 13 stars white in 


a blue field representing a new constella- 
tion 


Princeton, 


This being an order affecting the Military 
Department, it according to all 
military regulations, be at once transmitted 
to army headquarters, which we all know 
at that time at Camp Middlebrook. 
Allowing time for the courier to reach 
headquarters, “American” seems correct in 
that the Stars and Stripes 
were raised not more than two days after 
June 14, the route from Philadelphia 
being open as history records. The flag was 
already in of the army head- 
quarters as has been shown. 

There a very interesting book about 
the flag, entitled “The Evolution of the 


would, 


were 


his statement 
1777, 


possession 


is 


American Flag,” compiled by George Can- 
by, a grandson of Betsy Ross, and pub- 
lished In Philadelphia in 1909. 
RUSSELL E. WATSON. 
New Brunswick, N. J., March 13. 
To THe Eprror or THe NATION: 
Sin: The date of the first raising of the 


Stars and Stripes, a matter referred to by 
‘American” in of March 9, is 
hard to settle with certainty. The first dis- 
continental flag was raised over 
in Cambridge 
January 1, 1776; but, of course, this 
was not the Stars and Stripes, for the 
colonies had not as yet decided that separa- 
tion from England was necessary and un- 
avoidable. This standard introduced the 
stripes of the present flag, but retained 
the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew 
on a blue ground in the corner, the whole 


your issue 
tinctive 
Washington's headquarters 


on 


Battle of | 


implying the surviving acknowledgment of 
the royal power, with the appearance of a 
new nation. When independence had elim- 
inated the royal element, the crosses were 
replaced (1777) by stars as at present. This 
national flag—thirteen stripes, red and 
white, and thirteen stars on a blue field— 
was adopted by the Continental Congress 
on June 14, 1777; but, for some reason, the 
adoption seems not to have been officially 
promulgated until September 3, 1777. (See 
Harper’s Encyclopedia of United States 
History, Vol. III, p. 383.) It seems hardly 
probable, therefore, that this national flag 
was officially raised over the army head- 
quarters before that date. This supposi- 
tion, inherently probable, is confirmed by 
the statement of the late John Fiske in his 
“History of the United States,” p. 227. 
Describing the march of St. Leger down the 
Mohawk Valley and his siege of Fort 
| Stanwix, he says: 

That same day (August 6, 1777), the gar- 
rison at Fort Stanwix made a sortie and 
sacked a part of St. Leger’s camp, captur- 
ing five British flags. They hoisted these 
flags upside down over their fort and raised 
above them a rude flag made of scraps 
of a blue jacket and a white shirt, with 
some bits of red flannel. Congress had in 
June adopted the national banner of stars 
and stripes, and this was the first time it 
was ever hoisted. 


W. H. WHITING, JR. 
Hampden-Sidney, Va., March 14, 





THE EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS WITH 
GERMANY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Will you permit me to express my 
concurrence with your view of the 
purposes and methods appropriate to 
the exchange of professors with Ger- 
many, and to say that it accurately 
represents the plan as originally proposed? 
A strictly academic interchange of instruc- 
tion, an acceptance of the visitor on both 
sides as a member of the teaching staff 
with no exceptional place or mission, a be- 
lief that each university had something to 
teach which the other might wish to learn— 
this, and nothing more, was the scheme wel- 
comed by Harvard University in 1905, and 
the consistent maintenance of this view is 
essential, if we are either to get competent 
scholars to go to Germany or to command 
the confidence of scholars there. 

On one point, however, I venture to take 
a more rigid view of the case than your edi- 
torial suggests. You remark that “the es- 
tablishment of the exchange was primarily 
a peace measure; they were to be the un- 
official ambassadors, who, free from the 
trammels of diplomacy, could smooth out 
misunderstandings.” That seems to me a 
dangerous extension of the visiting pro- 
fessor’s functions, and precisely the peril 
which the exchange has encountered. To 
fancy one’s self an “unofficial ambassador” 
is almost inevitably to become involved in 
afiairs of the court and the chancelleries, 
with which one’s mission has nothing to do. 
A German professor does not come here as 
lan “ambassador.” He comes to lecture on 
| Greek or music, and if international peace 
| is promoted, it will be simply by his know- 
| ing us better and believing in us more. The 
|same limitation of function should be ob- 
| served in Germany. You justly commend 
| the services of Professor Richards and Pro- 
‘fessor Davis. They were, however, not 
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“smoothing out misunderstandings,” but lec- 
turing on chemistry and geography; and the 
opportunities which they had of meeting 
distinguished personages were as incidental 
te their work as an evening at the opera. 
Academic interchanges may be no slight 
contribution to the peace of nations, but this 
must occur, not by conscious intention, but 
by strengthening the bonds of scholarship 
and by teaching the unity of truth. Harvard 
University has committed itself to the pro- 
motion of this strictly academic aim; and 
the Prussian Ministry of Instruction — 
where, under the arrangement with Harvard 
University, the choice of visiting professor 
is annually made from a submitted list—has 
again expressed its agreement with this view 
by selecting as its guest for 1911-12 Theo- 
bald Smith, professor of comparative path- 
ology. FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 
Cambridge, Mass., April 6 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: While fully sympathizing with the 
sentiments expressed in your article on 
“The Exchange of Professors” (Nation, 
March 30), I should like to draw your at- 
tention to two or three points. First, one 
of “the two American professors who have 
been in Berlin this winter” is a German, 
born and bred; secondly, the Harvard ex- 
change professor is selected not by the 
“Harvard authorities”’—though doubtless in 
consultation with them—but by a high offi- 
cial, presumably the Minister of Public In- 
struction, in Berlin; third, the notion of a 
college “forbidding” its professors to con- 
duct their social lives as may seem to 
them good appears, in Cambridge at least, 
a little comic. 

The right to be a cuss@d fool 
Is safe from all devices human; 
It's common, as a general rule, 
To every man that’s born of woman 
L. W. HOPKINSON. 


Cambridge, Mass., April 2. 


FROM CAUSE TO EFFECT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Your editorial in a recent number, 
entitled “The Human Factor in Medicine,” 
is more a criticism on Bernard Shaw 
than a disposal of the assertion that the 
present tendency in medicine is to kill us 
with“serum cultures” and hypodermic in- 
jections. Within the past few days I have 
heard two men of average intelligence re- 
gret that the Flexner serum had been used 
in the case of the doctor who recently died. 
Thirty years ago there were no “Rockefeller 
Institutes.” Brown Sequard was criticised 
as a dangerous enthusiast because of his 
“reckless” use of subtle vegetable poisons. 
Yet his remedies were administered through 
the stomach, where their virulence was im- 
mediately modified by chemical action. Now 
it is well known that these same poisons, 
when administered subcutaneously, in in- 
finitesimal quantities, have sometimes pro- 
‘duced alarming symptoms and even death; 
while in other instances many times the 
quantity has produced no dangerous effect. 
It must be admitted that the difference 


was in the patient and not in the drug. 
Dr. Snow may be too severe and Bernard 
Shaw too sarcastic, but this is a question 
that is agitating the public mind perhaps | 
more than is generally suspected. Various | 
serums differ in their mode of preparation, 
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| but all depend for their so-called curative 


properties upon the poison that is in them. 
No doctor in New York would risk injecting 
1-100 grain of atropine into his own system, 
for while he might do it in perfect safety 
he knows that no two systems are alike, and 
he knows that no chemical combination is 
absolutely a success. The ordinary medi- 
cal practitioner's knowledge of chemistry 
does not seem to be large, but he knows 
that prussic acid does not kill every dog, 
even in big doses. If doctors were all well 
balanced and cautious men, the danger would 
be less, but their professional attitude is 
largely influenced by their temperament; 
and I think it will readily be conceded that 
the medical fraternity has not gained any- 
thing by its appearance in court, as “expert 


evidence. If pain and increased tempera 
ture are but symptoms, why should the doc- 
tor seek to destroy them before they have 
developed into any recognized type of dis- 
ease? J. E, DuBois. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y¥., April 2 
“PRACTICALLY.” 


To THE EpirorR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: Iam glad to see in my last Nation 
(February 9%) the letter of Professor Mc- 


\Knight on “Commercial English,” and that 


of Professor Hall on “ ‘Pessimistic’ and 
‘Optimistic.’” I have long desired to see 
such a treatment of practical and practi- 
cally as Fitzedward Hall would have given 
them, if he had happened to notice the 
impropriety with which those words are 
used, perhaps by all writers! 

I am led to such notice of it as I can 
give, in the absence of books and notes, 
by an unusually strained use of the poor 
word in a leading article in the same issue 
of the Nation, p. 135, col. 2, line 38: “What 
practically happens .. is,” ete 

The usual misuse of the word is for 
nearly or almost. 1 think the dictionaries 
recognize it as a use, with no hint of its 
impropriety. The Standard Dictionary rec- 
ognizes enthuse, with no hint, if 1 remem- 
ber aright, of its vulgarity (possibly ‘col 
loquial”’). This perhaps raises the ques- 
tion: What is the function of a dictionary 
as to words that creep into the language 
from infected sources? Ought it to wel- 
come allnew-comers alike, or draw a line be- 
tween those invited by need and intruders? 
Proposition is not needed for anything but 
something proposed, and practically is not 
needed for not quite. Is a dictionary not 
out of its function as much in recognizing 
vulgar words as valid as in the other ex- 
treme of not recognizing bad usage at all? 
Or what usage is it that makes words? The 
usage of business makes business words 
of course; but can the usage of every writ- 


;er under the sun make practically a good 


word for almost, or proposition for man or 
circumstance or enterprise or thing? 
JOUN E. Powers 

Palermo, Sicily, March 1 

{The Nation agrees with Mr. Powers 
in regard to the common misuse of 
practically for virtually. As a matter 
of fact, the word in this particular in- 
stance was used correctly as meaning 
in practice. Ep. Tue Nation.) 


ve 
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BOOKS ON JAPAN. 


Behind the Screens: An Englishwoman’'s 
Impressions of Japan. By Evelyn 
Adam. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50 net 


Highways and Homes of Japan. By 
Lady Lawson. With a frontispiece 
and 59 illustrations from photographs 
taken by the author. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $3.75 net. 

Japan for a Week. By A. M. Thompson 
With numerous illustrations from 
photographs. New York: John Lane 
Co. $1.50. 

Vilitary Japan. The Japanese Army 
and Navy in 1910. By J. C. Balet. 
Translated from the French by C. A. 
Parry, B.A Yokohama: Kelly @ 


Walsh 
The Japanese Empire and its Econom 
Conditions. By Joseph d'Autremer, 


Lecturer at the School of Oriental 
Languages, Paris. Translated from 
the French. With a map and 20 illus- 
trations. New York: Chas. Scrib 
ner’s Sons. $3 net, 

The Political Development of Japan, 
1867-1909. By George Etsvujiro Uye- 
hara, B.A. (Wash.), D.Se. (Lond.). 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3 net 


The first three of these half-dozen books 
on Japan recall the kind of criticism 
and appreciation we used to get a score 
of years ago, when the globe-trotter 
But there is a 
difference: the traveller needs to be 


discovered the country. 


more carefully equipped now than then 
Yet even with 
his increased accuracy it is doubtful if 


if he hopes for readers. 


he conveys a truer idea of the real Ja- 
pan than he did before she had acquired 
a navy. There remains ever the intan 
gible something that separates’ the 
Oriental and the Occidental. It effec- 
tually obscures even the simplest state- 
ment; it misleads the best intentioned 
critic whose sympathy and long experi- 
ence with the people of another world 
are incontinently betrayed by alien stan- 
dards. A type of this sort is the author 
of “Behind the Screens.” She has a 
shrewd wit and some knowledge of the 
language. She is cheerful and generally 
charitable in her observations upon a 
people who are passing through the awk- 
ward age of a nation in transition. She 
gives us a clever and decidedly read 
able book. It is doubtful, however, if 
much is gained on either side by print- 
ing the “wholesome truths” she hag to 
tell, or by pressing the analogy of the 
individual and the nation; there are re- 
semblances between the two, but they 
count for little as a basis of political 
estimate or reform—and the political 
relationships of Japan bulk rather large 
in her pages. A grewcome tale is told of 
a poor old couple procuring from the 


. 


aaa 
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War Office the release of an only son 
from military service during the late 
war. After being summoned one morn- 
ing to the Office to get his papers the 
boy's body was delivered at nightfall 
at his father’s door with the laconic 
message, “He will remain at home now.” 
Stories of this sort are floating about 
every club and hotel piazza in the East. 
They are sometimes founded on fact, 
but they are almost always untrue. Does 
it serve any decent or honorable pur- 
pose to repeat them in print? 

Lady Lawson's “Highways and Homes 
of Japan” is a duller recital, but more 
instructive and better worth a place on 
a library shelf. She has filled her note 
books with items small and great gath- 
ered upon two visits to the Empire and 
digested with considerable care. There 
is little criticism and abundant sympa- 
thy shown in her minute examination of 
the social structure, but we are never 
for a moment relieved from the stan- 
dards of good old England. “What a 
contrast,” she exclaims, after seeing 
“one fat and flabby wrestler pushed out 
of the ring by another even fatter and 
more flabby”—‘“what a contrast to Bu- 
ropean professionals, who are trained 
down until nothing is left but bone and 
muscle!” One recalls the contrast ob- 
served by another Englishwoman at the 


theatre between the domestic life of 
Cleopatra's court and “that of our own 
gracious sovereign.” 


A. M. Thompson is an editor and dra- 


matic critic who is not ashamed to say 


that he went to “Japan for a Week” to 
get local color for setting a new play 
in London, and thought an account of 


his trip worth putting into his paper. 
The letters thus engendered were obvi 
ously written for an uncritical group of 


readers. He is willing to say what he 
thinks, and to say it frankly. He did 
not like the geishas, or the inus, or the 
cooking, or the smells; he “came to 


seek the capital of fairyland and discov- 
of 


ered an Oriental Manchester.” 
course, if Mr. Thompson did not like a 
thing it was not good. 

“Military Japan” is something more 
than the soldier's handbook which the 
title implies; it is the initial portion 


of a larger work by a French officer long 


resident in the country, the remainder 
of which will be devoted to the econom 
ic resources and social life of the Em 
pire. The information compressed in 
this little volume is more complete than 
any to be found elsewhere in a Euro 
pean language, and on this account it 
will be invaluable for reference to the 
atudent of Japanese policy. Among 
many penetrating observations of the 
author two are worth noting: despite 


an appearance of perfect solidarity in 
the governmental machine, the two 
feudal clans of Choshu and Satsuma 
which led the revolt against the Toku- 
gawa in 1867 still maintain a selfish 
and exclusive control over the army and 


sno 
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navy. In the antipathy shown by these | 


clans toward each other and toward 
the rest of the provinces, the author 
sees a menace of future strife which | 
may in time repeat the medizval strug- 
gle between Taira and Minamoto; “for | 
it must not be supposed,” he adds, “that 
this absolute preponderance of the two. 
clans is accepted joyfully and without 
jealousy by the rest of Japan. Attacks, 
though as yet timid ones, have been de- 
livered in Parliament, in the press, and 
in public meetings at this relic of feu- 
dalism, bambatsu seifu.” M. Balet’s sec- 
ond observation relates to the Japanese 
common soldier. He praises him for 
his implicit obedience and devotion to 
the politico-mystical faith in the im- 
perial divinity, qualites that have been 
“cleverly kept up and skilfully worked” 
by the authorities to accomplish great 
things in a short time; but the Japanese 
individual he describes as lacking in 
frankness and decision. “The man is 
formal, arrogant, addicted to excesses, 
rancorous, and vindictive. On the oth- 


‘er hand, he loves reason and has a pro- 


found sense of justice.” This estimate 
by a considerate interpreter of Japan 
as she is to-day is suggestive, in view of 
his conviction that “the Japanese army, 
young, enthusiastic, and never having 
known defeat, is certainly preparing it-| 
self for new victories.” 

M. d’Autremer’s “Japanese Empire 
and its Economic Conditions” is a sober 
volume which has served a useful pur- 
pose as a work of reference for French 
students of Japan. It hardly seems 
worth putting into English when ac- 
count is taken of the numerous books 
of this sort already in our language. 
The volume amply furnished with 
statistics on the products, trade, and in- 
dustrial development of the country. It 
is only possible here to pass these by 
with a nervous twinge of gratitude that 
we do not have to stop and verify the 
figures, but confidence in their proba- 
ble accuracy is not increased by occa- 
sional slips which the author has made 
in historical statements, such as giving 
1852 for the date of Perry's expedition, 
referring to the of Japanese 
ports to foreigners down to 1617,” and 
to Kyoto as the first permanent capital 
of the Empire. The book has the same 
inadequate map that appears in the vol- 
ume on Japan in the Story of the Na- 


: 
is 


‘closing 


tions series. 

Dr. Uyehara’s “Political Development 
of Japan,” submitted as a doctor’s thesis 
to the University of London, is the most 
careful and comprehensive study that 
has yet appeared on the introduction of 
representative institutions into Japan. 
Though it is now twenty years since 
Nitobe began the series of historical | 
and economic studies on Japan issued | 
by successive Japanese students trained | 
in foreign universities, this essay may | 
still be counted as among the first fruits 
of that intellectual harvest from which | 


‘and solidarity of the nation.” 


much is yet to be expected in these 
profitable fields of research. The au- 
thor of this volume is not quite so hap- 
py in his preliminary discussion of “the 
nation and its political mind” as in pre- 
senting the political situation as it is 
at present. He need not be blamed for 
being less of a philosopher than an his- 
torian, but a reviewer has a right to 
inquire why he declares that “a retro- 
spect of many centuries furnishes no 
trace of civil wars or of struggles 
which might have threatened the unity 
The 
of Japanese history 


feudal period 


|strikes the Western observer as having 


been singularly contentious as compar- 
ed with other states of the same de- 
gree of culture. 

The genesis of the constitutional 
movement in Japan is generally dated 
from the promulgation of the “Charter 


| Oath” of April 6, 1868, at the beginning 


of the present Emperor’s reign. Dr. 
Uyehara makes it plain that this oath 
was inspired by the determination of a 
few leading statesmen of the period to 
undertake a national reorganization for 
preserving the independence of the coun- 
try and freeing it from foreign aggres- 
sion—not, as has been alleged, to check- 
mate the Western daimyos in their at- 
tempt to obtain supreme power. A com- 
parison of this crisis with the barons’ 
uprising against King John of England 
is inappropriate, therefore, because in 
Japan the impulse toward change came 
from above, not from the people. And 
this has been the process from the in- 
ception of Japan’s political reconstruc- 
tion, where liberty is bestowed and the 
political struggle, such as it is, remains 
a clash of feudal clans. The peace of 
the country has been preserved by a 
supreme and _ divinely established 
throne, always able to silence agitators 
by sheer weight of prestige, but not in 
any real sense responsible to the peo- 
ple. This feature of the Japanese gov- 
ernmental system is scarcely understood 
abroad. It is a mask of representative 
institutions, not responsible government 
as accepted in the West. Here is where 
Japan still halts on her way from pure 
autocracy to a genuine parliamentary 
régime: 

According to the traditional political 
ideas of the Japanese, the chief duty of the 
ministers of state was to keep the coun- 
try for the Emperor and to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of his subjects. 
To fail in this duty and to allow the Em- 
peror to be cognizant of the dissatisfaction 
and suffering of his beloved subjects was 
considered disloyal on the part of the min- 
isters and deserving of hara kiri. It was, 
and still is, imagined by the masses that 
the wish of the Emperor to make his sub- 
jects happy and contented is akin to that 
of a kind father toward his children. 


The matter is one of great interest to 


‘students of government because Japan 
\is the first country outside Christendom 
‘to assume the machinery of European 
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administrations. The machinery once 
set up, it remains to be seen whether an 
Oriental people can work it. At present 
it should seem that Japan was far 
from comprehending the true idea of 
constitutionalism. The “oligarchic 
statesmen” in power adopt the methods 
of Walpole and of Tammany to procure 
their ends; the voters take bribes. This, 
the author declares, is not because they 
have not enjoyed the franchise long 


enough to understand its use. Corrup-| 


tion, instead of decreasing, has stead- 
ily increased under the constitutional 
régime, and has not been checked by 
the passage of a Corrupt Practices Act 
in 1901. With this also is found the 
unwholesome symptom of abstention, 
the increase’in the proportion of voters 
who stay away from the polis having 
risen from 11.72 per cent. in 1898 to 28.56 
per cent. in 1908. A tendency is noted 
toward the development of professional 
politicians, rings, and bosses, and with 
these has come the inevitable increase 
in the expense of standing for election, 
so that it now costs a successful candi- 
date about 3,000 yen—a heavy burden 
when the wealth of the country is con- 
sidered. “Yet the seat for which they 
pay so dearly yields them very little 
power; some members of the House 
never take part in a debate during the 
whole of their parliamentary life, but 
simply sit and vote as directed by the 
whips of their party. The worst part of 
the bargain, however, is the uncertain 
length of their parliamentary existence. 


It is limited to four years, but at any’ 


time the House may be dissolved at the 
fiat of the bureaucratic statesmen in 
power.” 

But the fault need not be supposed to 
lie in a lack of intelligence on the part 
of the voter or in a low state of public 
morality; in both of these respects Ja- 
pan is probably as well off as America. 
It remains for her to finish her task 
and remove the remaining traces of 
feudalism and autocracy by making the 
government really responsible to the 
will of the people. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


The Broad Highway. By Jeffery Farnol. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


The American publishers of this tale 
have trumpeted it as a masterpiece by 
a new author; and the English press 
notices furnished from the same source 
show that the book has been favorably, 
if not judicially, received in London. 
One critic declares that it is “more fas- 
cinating and even more human than 
‘Lorna Doone,’ ” a second rates the story- 
teller with Dumas, a third thinks him 
like Dickens, and a fourth (that well. 
known critical authority, the Sports- 
man) traces his derivation to “Fielding 
or Sir Conan Doyle,” Addison, and 
Steele. All of which would indicate that 
the exuberant pressman is not an exclu- 
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' sively American genius. The Sportsman 
further declares this novel to be “a 
work of art by an unconscious artist.” 
Nothing more patently untrue could be 
said of this book. Its “ante scriptum” 
quite frankly confesses a self-conscious 
origin. And Mr. Farnol’s real model 
seems to have escaped the ken of the 
above-cited commentators. There is a 
romantic story, and a sufficiently wild 
one, but where the book most distinctly 
has merit it owes most to George Bor- 
row. The simpler adventures of the 
road, the colloquies with tinkers, 
coachmen, and the like, the Scriptural 
tang of narrative and dialogue, all owe 
their favor and inspiration to Laven- 
gro. As for the more conventionally ro- 
mantic part of the book, the quality of 
the incident oddly antedates the setting. 
That is, the action takes place in nine- 
teenth-century England, but the atmos 
phere is that of the 'sblood period, the 
day of smallsword and periwig. Peter 
Vibart, the hero, is a man of good blood 
and education, suddenly thrown upon 
his own resources by the eccentric will 
of an uncle. A clause of the will gives 
him the nominal chance of winning a for- 
tune by marrying a certain town beauty 
and toast. The chance is also open to a 
wild cousin, Peter’s double in appear 
ance, and antithesis in character. Peter 
takes to the road, becomes a blacksmith 
and, of course, in due time, brings the 
wild cousin to confusion and carries off 
the lady and the fortune. The plot is 


developed ingeniously enough, and the 

incidents are not more improbable than 

ordinary in the popular romance. But 
the charm of the book lies in its Bor 
rovian touches. 

The Prodigal Judge. By Vaughan Ker 
ter. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. 

Such a string of adventures as that 
which forms this story ought, if rightl 
handled, to hold the reader's interest 
securely. Back in the days of Andrew 
Jackson, we read, a small boy of un 
certain origin, Hannibal Wayne Haz 
ard, is left by the death of his pro 
tector, a mum old general, living on 
a huge estate in North Carolina, to the 
care of the mountaineer, Bob Yancey. 
Enters at once Capt. Murrell, the vil- 


lain, sues in vain for the hand of Betty 
Malroy, an heiress from Memphis, and 
then tries to possess himself of Han 
nibal,.who is evidently the key to some 
mystery. There follow: An attempt at 
kidnapping; a country law trial; flight 
by Hannibal and Yancey, with Murrell 
in pursuit; a drunken encounter at an 
inn where Yancey is all but killed; Han 
nibal’s escape from Murrell to the com- 
pany of the two middle-aged, bibulous 
pals, the judge and Solomon; the judge's 
imprisonment and jail-breaking; the mi- 
gration of the three to Memphis; the ar- 
lrival of Murrell, and the kidnapping of 
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Hannibal and Betty; the rescue by 


lovers; the solving of the mystery by 
the judge regenerate; the seizing of the 
fortune. 

Here is stuff for a “Treasure Island,” 
for a capital detective story, for a “Can 
dide,” for an “Ivanhoe,” to go no far- 
ther. Our quarrel with “The Prodigal 
Judge” is that its author has given us 
something like all of these combined; 
he has not seen that to animate such a 
mass of incident, it is 
choose and stick to some one fictional 
type. The story has no informing em. 
phasis, and is hence without literary 
meaning. It is kept from being a close: 


necessary to 


ly-reasoned mystery story by several 
loose ends in the plot—why, for in 
stance, after the boy has testified to 


Murrell’s murderous assault upon Yan- 
cey, is nothing done about it? So, too, 
the author has not the audacity for pure 
adventure, being too much ¢oncerned 
with prosy preparation. He has no tal- 
ent for sketching historical background 
of the sort which gives reasonableness 
to highly wrought action. And as for 
his satire or character-drawing, except 
(which are in 
it 


ing a few good touches 
in a 


rise 


work of such length), 
above 
the judge, who is picturesque, solely be 
of a 
Falstaff, being an adult 
bald head and with a notable full -lengta 
profile 


evitable 
dces not his chief creation 


cause superficial resemblance to 


“sport,” with a 


Fortunata. By Marjorie Patterson, New 


York: Harper & Bros. 

After readingthis book and upon think 
ing it over in cold blood—a temiperatt 
not hindered by the reading —or re 
flects, “What a delightful novel the au- 
thor might write! What a hopelessly, 
sordidly worldly one she ha itten!” 
Bitter, cynical, vicious, one may not eall 
t, even though its scenes are al? thes 
or they are given as by a note-taker 
and not a sympathizer Untidy it sel 
dom is. Amusing at points it may be 
found; conspicuously clever in its tool 

ork it is beyond a doubt. A touch, an 
epithet, a gesture, and a portrait is 
made manifest. A word, a line, and the 
Italian scene or the English hearth 
stands forth in high relief. The en 
ment of mere cleverness finds here its 
satisfaction. Enjoyment of any other 


sort turns away baffled. The story treats 
of an Italian, American-tinctured family 
and its struggle for life. Life in the 
case of Fortunata is interpreted to mean 
an advantageous marriage. With her 
half-sister Antonia it is a combination of 
religion and of an open liaison with her 
husband’s brother. The American in- 
valid mother of Fortunata asks only to 
take her medicines in peace. The Eng- 
lishman seeks a healthy wife and a gen- 
tleman’s career; the Italian men their 
drink, their pleasures, and their quar- 
rels. The horrible old princess aunt, 
who dominates them all, finds her life 
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in bullying the family circle, in prac- 
tising trickery, with less finesse than 
we should have expected, and in equip- 
ping her favorite Fortunata with every 


weapon that unscrupulous worldliness 
can devise. Fortunata, apt pupil, is 
helped by having only a rudimentary 
heart. Her early tribulations seldom 
reach a deeper depth than ennui and 
pecuniary embarrassment. She fights 
valiantly to reach social heights, dis- 


carding many a lover, each one for the 
At hand 
Lord 


sake of one on a higher step. 
some, rich, English 
Trevers she pauses, long enough to mar 


inarticulate, 


ry him, and still plots on, her aim now 


dizzy diplomatic heights for her hus 
band. The publishers call Fortunata 
an Italian Becky Sharp. She does in 


deed belong among the professional self 
seekers of fiction, and the book among 
the portrait of all sorts and 
conditions of degradation. But it is cal 
culated to make one do a tardy justice 
sigh for 


galleries 


to Dobbin, and _ positively 


Amelia 


By G. E. Theo 
L. C. Page 


A Captain of Raleigh's. 


dore Roberts. Boston & 
Co 
Mr 
dent 


tiful girl taking passage, under the name 


Roberts's story lacks neither inc} 
nor action, and certainly a beau 


and guise of her twin brother, on board 
a sailing for Newfound 
land in the stormy days that immediate 


vessel bound 


ly succeeded Sir Walter Raleigh's execu 
tion, makes a situation dear and famil 
iar to true lovers of romance. There is 
fighting, too, kidnapping, hair-breadth 


duels in which the ugly and in 
gentleman-adventurer 


escapes, 


significant proves 
himself a marvellous swordsman and a 


generous victor; a hero, half pirate, hali 


gallant soldier, and sailor; and there is 
atso, of course, the sort of love story 
which is part and parcel of romance 
rhe Devon fishermen have been less used 
than most colonial material, and the 
book is smoothly enough written, but 
Mr. Roberts kills his effects by describ 


ing them, and the only real people are 
gentleman-adventurer and an_ old 
ship-master. In a word, the spirit of 
romance that can kindle into life hack 
neyed situations and well-worn types is 


the 


lacking and nothing Is given us in its 
place 
ingela’s Quest. By Lilian Bell New 


York Duffield & Co, 

The trembling fugitive from convent 
thralldom hastily pulled down her im 
perfectly adjusted wig, and the unsus 
Pinkerton detective, who was 
outlook for her wealth of red- 
gold tresses, from the car.” 
Then the friendly young reporter sit- 
ting next, who had given her the tip, | 
summed up the literary value of the sit- 
vation “IT feel.” said he, “that Laura 
lean Libby ought to hear of this.” Be- 


pecting 
on the 


“passed 


ion 
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| yond this two-edged comment there is 


nothing in this piece of melodrama to 
suggest the seasoned observer and quiet 
recorder of “The Love Affairs of an Old 
Maid.” 

The nature of Angela's quest and the 
degree of its success may be inferred 
from the final scene. It takes place on 
the “shining deck” of a private yacht off 
the coast of Central America, while in 
a small boat below, half-drowned and 
both ankles broken, lies the villain who 
has “cheated the hangman for thirty 
years”: 

The 
band, 


spent and broken wreck of her hus- 
white-haired, unkempt, and clad in 
filthy rags, tottered across the deck. . 

{He had been “railroaded to a madhoyse” 
thirteen years before to a day.] With a low 
ery Mrs. Cravanath held out her hands... 
and gathering him into her arms... spoke 
. . [She had been totally paralyzed 
for ten years.] At this, Angela, who had 
rot been told of her father’s identity, ran 
forward and flung herself on her knees by 
the side of her reunited parents, her long 
ropes of auburn hair sweeping the deck, as 
rapturously into their glorified 


aloud . 


she gazed 


faces 


When Half-Gods Go. By Helen Reimen- 
snyder Martin. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. 

The highly improbable in fiction calls 
loudly for the highly plausible. This 
has hardly been attained by Mrs. Mar- 
tin in her study of the artistic tempera- 
ment. The story in its main lines is 
not incredible. The blameless divisibil- 
ity of artists’ affections, the pained com- 
of clear-eyed wives, the high 
intent of beautiful, meddlesome souls, 
deceitful wiles of chivalry are fair 
game for the fiction-hunter. It is the 
performance, not the plan, that in spite 
of a natural manner, has brought the 
story close to caricature. The bride of 
a music professor confides to a woman 
friend in a series of letters the story of 
her days. She and her husband begin 
by being ideally happy. They work to- 
gether in a conservatory of music and 
live with his colorless mother and high- 
ly-tinted brother, a man of Rochester- 
like manners which conceal the usual 
brain and heart. To this family group 
enters Dorothea, of musical genius and 


pliance 


the 


soulful philosophies, who embraces the | 


double task of teaching at the conserva- 
tory and of uplifting Edith and Robert 
to her own high plane of thinking. And 
here is the place where plausibility be- 
gins to flutter its wings—pauses long 
enough to see Dorothea, still in the mis- 
sionary attitude, help herself to an un- 
due share of Robert; hears Edith call 
Dorothea “magnetic, gifted, womanly, 
lovable, and good’; hears her declare 
that she should have a poor opinion of 
Robert if he didn’t fairly worship her— 
but does not take actual flight till 
chased away by the sheer tiresomeness 
of Dorothea. It is not feasible to fancy 
any one, least of all an airy charmer 


[like Robert, with a soul scornfully above 
the obvious, sitting spellbound by her 
| platitudes. Brother Eliot presently 
takes a hand, arranging in his clear- 
|sighted way to save his brother and sis- 
ter-in-law by diverting to himself Doro- 
|thea’s affections; the which having 
obtained in embarrassing degree, since 
he did not in the least want them, 
he hands back to Dorothea in the pres- 
ence of the others. Dorothea makes an 
exit from the room “in one swift move- 
ment,” calling herself correctly but in- 
adequately “a selfish fool.” Robert re- 
tires to a sanatorium and to an oppor- 
tune death. Edith endures a few 
months of disquietude, after which oc- 
curs the arrival of the god in the person 
of Eliot. It now appears that she was 
the only woman to whom he had ever 
given a thought. The reader, in spite 
\of Eliot’s early manner, has suspected 
him from the first; ever since the mo- 
ment when he had said to Edith at the 
|piano, “Your playing so absolutely ex- 
|presses the feminine that it’s almost 
| weirdly alluring to the male, my dear!” 


RELIGIOUS PRAGMATISM. 


The Alchemy of Thought. By L. P. 
Jacks. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$3 net. 

Professor Jacks is best known in this 
country as the editor of the Hibbert 

Journal and the possessor of a spright- 

ly pen. He is also dean cf Manchester 

College, Oxford, and, in the world of 

philosophy, one of the leaders in the at- 

tack upon the “conceptualistic logic.” 

Though not himself technically a prag- 

matist, he shares the pragmatic spirit. 

The book is a collection of fifteen es- 

says, written at different times and on 

diierent subjects, and hence is some- 
what lacking in unity and even in con- 
tsistency. This, however, is less unfor- 
tunate than the fact that to a consider- 
able (and sometimes to a wearisome) 
jextent the essays overlap and repeat in 
several forms what had already been 
made sufficiently clear. If the book had 
heen written as a whole and from a sin- 
gle point of view it would probably have 
been only a third as long—and fully 
twice as readable. 

What unity the various essays have 

‘they get from their common attack 

upon conceptualism. This attack starts 

|with a consideration of the philosophi- 

‘cal attitude, which, we are repeatedly 

reminded, is not the only one. The uni- 

|verse may be regarded as a problem to 
be solved; but it is absurd, in fact it is 
‘impossible, for us to regard it only 
‘thus. Yet the insistence of philosophy 
|upon this view has made most of us 
|forget the other possible and actual 
ways of regarding the universe, and has 
resulted in much harmful skepticism 
and other unnecessary evils. One of the 
greatest of these evils is to be found in 
the usurpations of language. We con- 
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stantly forget that language is not the | 


only form of expression and that there 
are many things which by its nature it 
cannot express. Hence “we have con- 
fused the unsayable-by-us with the inex- 
plicable-in-itself, and drawn the Agnos- 
tic’s conclusion that things about which 
we can say nothing, can say nothing 
about themselves”: 

It is only after prolonged and often 
painful self-examination that any of us can 
realize the extent to which our minds are 
in bondage to words, to phrases, to 
formule. We are children of an age which 
spends the best energies of its life in an 
atmosphere of deferred fulfilment, con- 
tinually postponing the act of living to the 
work of mentally preparing to live. 


To this confidence in the power of 
language are also due many of the fail- 
ures of philosophy. For, in the opin- 
ion of our author, the static can 
never express the dynamic; and the 
deeper problems of a dynamic and 
changing world and of a developing and 
willing mind can never be solved or 
even expressed by means of words and 
concepts, which are essentially static. 
Hence the real aim of philosophy is not 
to photograph and reproduce the uni- 
verse—why should it care to do that 
even if it could?—but rather to enlarge 
and enrich it. 
by freeing us from the usurpations of 
language; and beyond that by enforc- 
ing the attitude of meditation: 

Reflective thought ends in the discovery 
that we do not explain any object until, 
like the poet, we “‘fade away” with it into 
the silent forest, far from the strife of 
tongues. Thus philosophy ends in the 
wonder with which it began—a state of mind 
which prefers to attend rather than to 
speak. 


This attack upon abstractions cul- 
minates in the somewhat grotesque es- 
say entitled “Devil's Island”—a symbol- 
ic interpretation of the abstract method 
in philosophy. The essay is not always 
as clever as it means to be, but its 
description of the “Omniscients” (or 
conceptualistic monists who know “the 
ALL as such”) will probably be long re- 
membered by every reader of the book. 
In a conversation with one of these 
Omniscients, the author, who has spent 
some years on Devil's Island, happens 
to refer to a small flower, a snapdragon, 
whereupon the Omniscient exclaims: 

What fool is talking of 
There are no snapdragons 


“Snapdragon? 
snapdragons? 
here.”’ 

“But what’s that you're looking at?” I 
cried, pointing to the flower in the cran- 
nied wall. 

“God-and-man,” he groaned; “God-and- 
man! Will the awful thing never depart?” 

He turned his eyes upon me and the 
utter vacancy of their look made me shud- 
der. Then in a flash the secret of his 
trouble was revealed to me. “He's at the 
universa] standpoint,"’ I thought, “and sees 
nothing. It’s the blindness of omniscience 
The Oneness of the One has got hold of 
him.” 


This it can do in part | 


“The Alchemy of Thought,” from 
which the book takes its name, is the 
title of one of the essays, and it ex- 
presses what, next to the insufficiency 


of conceptualism, is the main thesis 


of the book. This thesis is stated as 
follows: 

To interpret experience is to change 
it. To suppose that any physical 
or psychical object remains passive under 
our effort to understand it, and is the 
same when understood that it was before 
is as though one were to say that the 


bacon which a man eats for his breakfast 
is still bacon when it digested 
and used up in the nourishment of his 
brain. An interpretation is a kind of 
alchemy which, when applied to any object, 
transforms its character as a thing to be 
understood. A fact to be under- 
stood bears the same relation to the fact 
understood, both as to its sameness 
the man to the 


has been 


not 
and difference, 
boy. 


as bears 


Numerous illustrations of this pecu- 
liar form of transformation are given 
both in this essay and in the one en- 
titled “Self-defeating Theories.” Thus, 
“assuming Mill's explanation of the love 
of virtue to be true, my only chance 
of retaining that love is to remain in 
total ignorance of the explanation.” 
Likewise, if prediction in human affairs 
is possible, the prediction must not be 
made, for knowledge of it might very 
well defeat its fulfilment. But this pe 
culiar result of thinking is especially 
important in connection with the larger 
theories of metaphysics. For every at- 
tempt to express the nature of the uni 
verse makes the unTverse different, and 
hence no expression of it can ever be 
taken as final. This is no less true of 
pragmatism than of all its predecessors 
No philosophy, not even the most flu- 
ent and “dynamic,” can ever quite keep 
pace with the universe, which 
sarily is always at least one step ahead 
of the philosopher. 

Each new philosophy adds something 
to the universe, and is at the same time 
the product and expression of the uni- 
verse which it expresses. In this sense 
the universe is the great philosopher, 
and the various philosophies are the 
self-revelations of the one reality. Nor 
should the contradictions between oppos- 
ing systems be considered inconsistent 
with this view, for all these diverse 
philosophies are needed, if the richness 
of reality is to get expressed. In short, 
Professor Jacks is so thorough-going a 
pluralist that he has room even for mon 
ism as one of the many real aspects of 
his many-faced universe. No philoso- 
phy—not even pragmatism or pluralism 
—expresses all the truth. 

In the narrower field of human nature, 
no less than in the broader metaphysi- 
cal sphere, the principle of the Alchemy 
of Thought finds important applications. 
There can be no “Science of Man’’—no 
really scientific psychology, anthropol 
ogy, or ethics—both because man is es- 


neces- 


~S —_— 
e3Ge 
sentially a living and willing being, 


while the terms of science must be static 
and fixed: and also the 
knowledge of such a scientific truth con- 
cerning him if known by him 
would enable him to thwart it, and thus 
make the so-called “truth” longer 
true. This fact, in our author's opinion, 
makes the modern attempts to “manipu- 
late man”—the “moral education” of 
children, the management of “lower 
races,” the attempted interference with 
Nature called “Eugenics”—as irration 
al as it is wicked: 

Man 
Man; 
of 
developed, compelled to serve a 


because very 


once 


no 


That 
ploy ed by 


is an inetrument to be 
that he is a thing to be 


exploited, turned to account 


em 


made 


use 


reformed 


purpose, by beings who call themselves 
“we'’; that “we'’ can raise him as though 
he were a bullock; that ‘‘we"’ can improve 


that 
can breed him on Mendelian or other 
though he Cochin 
that dictate his 
though hedge to be 
trimmed or to be confined—this 
illusion 


him as though he were a cart-horse; 
“we” 
principles as were a 
a li 


he 
a torrent 


‘hina fowl; can 


mibits as were a 


we repeat, is our deep-seated 


Doubtless Prof. Jacks is right in say 
ing that the manipulation of man has 
often been carried much too far. Yet 
something might still be said for the 
rational guidance of the race by the 
race. Reason is not altogether inferior 
to instinct and impulse, and we are to 
some extent our brothers’ keepers. Nor 
is it altogether certain that even the 
conceptualistic logic is as black as it 
is sometimes painted. It in fact, 
be questioned whe.uer Professor Jacks 
or Bergson or James, for that matter 
sufficiently distinguishes between a prop 
er and an improper use of the concept. 


may, 


When properly employed, even by an 
“intellectualist,” it need not oust reality 
nor pretend to “copy” it. One should 


abstract, but 

It simply 
reality, its 
Why it 
a as well 
reality’ has never been 
made sufficiently clear. To be sure, it 
is not the reality it points to, but It 
should hardly be condemned for not be 
ing what it never set out to be. Taken 
in a rational sense, it is a tool only, but 
an absolutely indispensable tool 
essential is it, in fact, that all its crit 
ics perforce have to make constant use 
of it. Professor Jacks is among the num 


regard it as merely an 
useful shorthand expression. 
stands for and points to 

only apology being its function. 
cannot to 


as to a “static” 


point “dynamic” 


So 


ber. Hence one feels like asking him: If 
no statement in words can be strictly 
true of a “dynamic” universe, is this 


statement true? And it may strike the 
reader as somewhat anomalous that one 
should write a book of 350 pages on 
philosophy to prove that true philosophy 
is silent. In like manner, one feels a 
little uncertain how to take the author's 
philosophical position that no philosoph 
ical position is so true as to exclude ita 
contradictory. Is this true of the an- 
thor’s position, as well as of the others? 
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and here one becomes a trifle 
bewildered. At any rate, it begins to 
look as though Professor Jacks might 
have added one more notable example to 
his list of “Self-defeating Theories.” The 
truth seems to be that the “conceptual- 
is a dangerous thing, consid- 
ering how very dead it is, and that one 
should reckon with it before writing a 
book on philosophy. 


If so 


istic logic” 


A Soldier's Recollections. Leaves from 
the diary of a Young Confederate. By 
Randolph H. McKim. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2 net. 


The venerable rector of the Church of 
the Epiphany in Washington, D. C., 
gives in this book an account of his ser- 
vice half a century ago in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. A serious-minded 
boy, in a beautiful home in Baltimore, 
his father a Union man, McKim went to 
the University of Virginia, already look- 
ing forward to the life of a clergyman. 
This, however, he postponed for nearer 
duties at the outbreak of the civil war. 
He took in the from Bull 
Run to Appomattox, at first in the ranks, 
then as a staff-officer in the Stonewall 
division, and ended as chaplain of Mum- 
He was not less in the 
stress of battle while an aide-de-camp 
than while in the ranks, and as chap- 
lain was always on or near the firing 
line. The interest of the story culmi- 
nates at Gettysburg, where he went as 
a participant with the force which, pen- 
etrating behind Culp’s Hill, so nearly 
reached the Baltimore pike and the rear 
of Meade’s army. He was a youth of 
high religious character, convinced of 
the justice of his cause, and sternly reso- 
lute. The record, though composed in 
age, largely taken from the young 
man’s diary and letters. What it may 
lack in grace and picturesqueness is am- 
ply made up by its straightforward hon- 


part action 


tord's cavalry. 


is 


esty and force and by its spirit of warm 
humanity 

The book contains also an address 
given by Dr. McKim to Confederate vet- 
erans in 1904. Although we admire its 
general tone, especially its hearty accept- 
ance of the result of the war, and its 
earnest loyalty to the now reconstitut- 


ed Union, there are several points, main 
tained here and also in the body of the 
book, to which we demur, We shall not 
ith his argument for the right 
that indeed, be a 
threshing over of old straw All now 
admit that the point in the Constitution 
Dr. McKim's statement, 
while plausible and good-tempered, is 
yet ex parte, not judicial; and we hope 
the English readers, whom, no doubt, he 
to will remember that 
another side. Dr. McKim has 


rie ddile v 


of secession; would, 


was in doubt 


desires reach, 


there is 


no love for slavery, and argues that its 
extension into the territories would, by 
dissipating 
its spread, but to its extinction. 


it, have contributed not to 
We re- 


>. 
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call that Madison, in the time of the 
Louisiana purchase, foreseeing a vast 
emigration into the unfriendly trans- 
Mississippi country, feared detriment, if 
not destruction to the Anglo-Saxon mass- 
es from “the dilution of the population.” 
The facts have not justified Madison’s 
fear, nor do wt think Dr. McKim’s the- 
ory reasonable as to the probable effect 
of slavery extension. Again, our author, 
while asserting what no one will deny, 
that economic reasons and not conscien- 
tious scruples brought about the disap- 
pearance of slavery in the North, de- 
clares that economic reasons had little 
or nothing to do with the tenacity with 
which the South came to hold to it. The 
invention of the cotton-gin had small 
influence on the growth of cotton. 
The system of bondage was an in- 
heritance impatiently suffered, rather 
than approved; and our author scouts 
the idea that the purpose of the South 
was to form a state, whose corner-stone 
should be slavery. He asserts that in 
1832, Virginia was on the brink of abol- 
ishing slavery, and changed her mood 
solely because the Northern anti-slav- 
ery men, led by Garrison, showed such 
violence that in resentment Virginia be- 
came reactionary. Now, if these conten- 
tions are well-based, it is, indeed, an ur- 
gent matter that our history of that pe- 
riod should be rewritten. We have cer- 
tainly been taught that economic causes 
worked powerfully in behalf of Southern 
slavery. In the far South, it was cot- 
ton raising; in Virginia, the tobacco 
crop and the breeding of slaves for far 
Southern markets were lucrative sources 
of revenue. Masses of the population 
were affected by these considerations, 
until slavery from being merely endur- 
ed was cordially embraced. To be sure, 
a line of high-minded men can be trac- 
ed, from Washington to R. E. Lee, whose 
repugnance led them to the length of 
manumission, but they in Southern so- 
ciety were not representative. So we 
have been taught, and such conceptions 
our author warmly disputes. Is he 
blindly partisan, or have our historians 
played us false? 

Other contentions of Dr. McKim must 
be fully admitted. Slave-trading was 
long and shamefully rife in New Eng- 
iand ports: during our first half-century, 
New England was repeatedly aflame 
with the spirit of secession, on grounds 
at bottom narrow-minded and discredit- 
The sons in 1861, were, we think, 
wiser and more scrupulous than the 
fathers. We have reached better days. 
It is a thing to rejoice over that this 
able and stalwart Confederate now 
strongly asserts his patriotism, and is 
heartily loyal to an indissoluble Union. 
His insistence that the cause of the 
South was not lost, but that a vindica- 
tion was achieved of the right and dig- 
nity of each constituent State within 
the Union, which was indispensable to 
the national well-being, is forcibly put, 


able. 


‘and all Americans wiil eagerly hope that 
our future course will prove this to be 
just. 





Richard Henry Dana, jr.: Speeches in 
Stirring Times and Letters to a Son. 
Edited, with introductory sketch and 
notes, by Richard H. Dana, 3d. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3 net. 


The speeches and papers here collect- 
ed comprise, among others, Dana’s 
speech in advocacy of an appointed ju- 
diciary, before the Massachusetts Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1853; his ar- 
gument before the Massachusetts Legis 
lature, in 1867, in favor of the repeal of 
the usury laws; addresses before the 
Free Soil meeting in+Boston, in 1848, 
and the Free Soil convention at Buffalo 
in the same year; “The Great Gravita- 
tion Meeting,” a parody on the Fugitive 
Slave Act of 1850; arguments in the 
fugitive slave cases of Shadrach and 
Burns; the “Grasp of War” speech on 
the reconstruction policy, delivered in 
Faneuil Hall in June, 1865; his great 
legal arguments in the Prize Cases and 
before the Halifax Fishery Commis- 
sion; and the elaborate note on the 
Monroe Doctrine, originally contributed 
to Wheaton’s “International Law.” To 
this last paper the editor has added a 
continuation, bringing the account 
down to the present time. While these 
pieces, in no instance, are rare, they 
have not as a whole been readily avail- 
able, and their republication in the 
present form is a welcome addition to 
the literature of American politics and 
constitutional law. 

The course of Dana’s public career 
has been so fully and well traced by 
Charles Francis Adams, in his two-vol- 
ume biography, as to need no repeti- 
tion; but Mr. Dana’s_ introductory 
sketch adds a number of personal items, 
particularly significant as illustrations 
of Dana’s intellectual habits, his inter- 
esting friendships, and his exacting 
ethical standards. We frankly think 
that the series of “Letters from a 
Father to a Son” jar somewhat with 
the remaining contents of the volume; 
but they are at least interesting in 
themselves, and are quite justifiably 
made public. The introductory notes 
to the several pieces are informing, and 
there is also a select bibliography of the 
most important of Dana’s numerous 
writings. 

“No doubt,” says the editor at the 
close of his introductory sketch, “Mr 
Dana’s life was, on the whole, a disap- 
pointment to him.” One of the greatest 
of American jurists and publicists, he 
failed, to a singular degree, to reap the 
rewards of ability, industry, and high 


purpose. His partner and friend, 
Francis Edward Parker, well wrote 
of him as “buffeted ... for more 


than twenty years, disappointed in 


‘every high ambition of his life, fall- 
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en on evil times and evil chances.” It | 


was his fate to champion, as a pioneer, 
unpopular causes which later, under 
other leaders, were to become respecta- 
ble, and to oppose his party on grounds 
which, rejected at the time, have since 
come to appear sound and statesman- 
like. After years of hard work at the 
bar, with an especially lucrative prac- 
tice within his grasp, he sacrificed it to 
serve his State in the Legislature. His 
nomination as Minister to England, a 
post which he frankly coveted and rich- 
ly deserved, was rejected by the Sen- 
ate. Yet it was his service to add ma- 
terially to the body of American juris- 
prudence, and to represent the United 
States with distinction in great causes; 
and if, with all his great powers, he 
found no place exactly worthy of them, 
it was because the times, rather than 
he, were out of joint. Happily for his 
memory, he kept himself from melan- 
choly, though not, we think, as his son 
puts it, from sadness; he cherished no 
grievances, and continued with good 
humor and courage to the end. 





A False Equation: The Problem of the 
Great Trust. By Melville M. Bigelow. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 


The Great Trust is the fundamental 


duty imposed by the sovereign people | 


upon the State of establishing and’ main- 
taining Equality (the capitals are Dean 
Bigelow’s) before the law, in the gener- 
al sense of providing, so far as possible, 
that all citizens shall have equal oppor- 
tunity in the pursuits and enjoyment of 
life. The state, it is contended, has been 
remiss in keeping the trust; privilege 
or monopoly has become unduly estab- 
lished, and there has been a disintegra- 
tion of the bonds of authority. In the 
first half of his book, which discusses 
the weakness of the state, Dean Bige- 
low gives us a jeremiad; in the last half 
he suggests a remedy, not, however, in 
terms that are wholly convincing. 


On the whole, this book is not cheer- 
ful reading. It is true that the evils 
complained of exist. And it is true that 
if we were quite another people than we 
are their elimination would be a meas- 
urably easy task. But there’s the rub. 
The American temperament, though 
Dean Bigelow does not employ that 
catch-phrase, is a big problem, To many 
minds nothing short of the means 
which he suggests as a remedy will 
seem adequate. If, he declares, there is 
to be “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people,” the state 
must be greater than all the forces that 
oppose it. “It will not be enough to 
pass statutes and decide disputes; there 
must be power behind these to enforce 
the will of the state. There must be 
men competent both to direct and to 
execute that will.” That we have not 
such men implies defective education. 
Apparently, what is needed is an organ- 
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ized education that shall take cogniz- 
ance of the fact that the “gray layer of J 
our brains is actually plastic and capa- 


ble of being fashioned,” and that shall 


so fashion it as to recover for us the 


breed of noble bloods in affairs of state. 
That is an end we must all desire, but 
we are not sure from anything Dean 
Bigelow tells us that it is in a fair way 
of being brought about. We are, we sus 
pect, an obstinate people where our gray 
matter is concerned. 


Notes 


In the spring announcements of the Scrib- 
ners are found: a new edition of “England 
and the English from an American Point 
of View,” reissued with Price Collier's new 
book, “The West in the East from an 
American Point of View”; Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes’'s “Jane Oglander,” a novel of Eng- 


lish country life: “The Revolutionary War 





é 4 
from the French of Jules Claretie, by Mary 
Safford 
Messrs. Longman are bringing out “Some 
Problems in Philosophy: Being an Uncom 
pleted Introduction to Philosophy by the 
late William James, and “Napoleon I: a 
Biography,” which is a translation into two 
volumes, by Annie Elizabeth Adama, of 


Prof. August Fournier's work, published in 
Vienna, 1905-7. 

In the series of Philosophies, Ancient and 
Modern, Constable is issuing “Pragmatism’ 
and “William James.” 


The same house has in a 
series of illustrated 
and Modern, 
spheres of modern literature, 
politics. In the literary series 


nounced: Sainte-Beuve, Samuel Butler, Laf 


preparation 
Ancient 


the 


Biographies, 


selected to illustrate 
and 


an- 


science, 
are 


cadio Hearn, Tolstoy, and Lecky. 
“Lollardy and the Reformation in Eng- 
land,” from the death of Henry VIII 
through the reign of Edward VI, by James 
Gairdner, is a title in Macmillan’s spring 
list, which also includes Owen Wister’s new 
novel, “Members of the Family,” a tale of 


and the Military Policy of the United |) Western life 

States,” by Gen. Francis Vinton Greene;| In “Religions and Philosophies of the 
“The Agonists: A Trilogy of God and Man,” East,” issued this week by John Lane Com 
by Maurice Hewlett; R. L. Stevenson's “Lay pany, J. M. Kennedy aims to give a con 
Morals and Other Papers”; “Isabella of | cise history in a single volume. 

Milan,” by Christopher Hare; “The Spring books of Sherman, French & Co 
High Roads of the Alps,” by Charles L. 


Freeston; “Finland To-day,” by George Ren- 
wick; “Florence, Past and Present,” by the 
Rev. J. Wood Brown; “Java and Sumatra, 
and the Other Islands of the Dutch East 
Indies,” by A. Cabaton, translated by Ber- 
nard Miall; “The Price,” by Francis Lynde; 
“Mr. Wycherly’s Wards,” by L. Allen Hark- 
er, and “Esther Damon,” by Cora Older. 


To their series of Latin-American Repub- 
lics, L. C. Page & Co. are adding “Argen- 
tina and Her People of Today,” by Nevin 
O. Winter. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. announces: “Mark 
Twain,” by Archibald Henderson: “East- 
ern Asia: A History,” by Ian C, Hannah; 
“London Clubs,” by Ralph Nevill, and “Al- 
pine Flowers and Rock Gardens,” by Wal- 
ter P. Wright. 


“The Kipling Index” has been compiled by 
Eugene F. Saxton and is issued gratuitous- 
ly by Doubleday, Page & Co.; it may be pro- 
cured by any one who sends to the publish- 
ers five cents in stamps to cover postage. 


The series of animal biographies, pub- 
lished by George W. Jacobs Co., is to be 
augmented this year by Clarence Hawkes’s 
“King of the Thundering Herd”—the story 
of the American bison. This house 
announces “Quaker Ben.” Dr. Henry C 
McCook. 

Monroe Royce is publishing through Thom- 
as Whittaker “The Passing of the Amer- 
ican,” which tries to show that the 
American is being outstripped by the alien 


also 
by 


native 


A second posthumous volume of O. Henry's 
stories, entitled “Sixes and is 
promised by Doubleday, Page & Co. in the 
autumn. 


Toward the end of April 


Sevens,” 


D. Appleton & 


Co. will put forth “The Training of Chil- 
dren in Religion,” by the Rev. George 
Hodges; “The Social Direction of Human 


Evolution,” by Prof. William FE. Kellicott; 
“Educational Problems,” by G. Stanley Hall, 
and “Which is My Husband?” a translation 


American Philosophy 


include: “The 
Pragmatism,” wherein A. v, C. F. Huizinga 


attempts to show that Ritschlian theology 


is the temper which pragmatism voices; 
“The Volitional Element in Knowledge and 
Belief,” by Prof. Delo C. Grover; “The 
Future Citizen,” by F. W. Myers 


bring out 
The Val- 


Classical 


On April 15 Henry Holt & Co 
Miss R. Macaulay's Welsh novel, 
ley Captives”; H. Stuart Jones's 


Rome,” an historical guide, and Frederick 


Bliss Luquien’s ‘‘Three Lays of Marie de 
France, Retold in English Verse.” 

The fourth and revised = edition of 
Brehm’s “Tierleben,” in thirteen volumes 
is announced by Lemcke & Buechner. The 


same firm, as agent for the Columbia Unit 
in hand: “Power,” 

Prof. C. E. Lucke; “Business of Congress,’ 
W. McCall: “Problem of World Or 
ganization as Affected by the Nature of the 
Modern State,” D. J. Hill; 
of Voltaire’s Novels,” by W. R 
Greek Romances in Elizabethan Fiction,” by 


versity Press, has 


by 8 


“Symbolism 


by 
Price rae 


S. L. Wolff; “The Rise of the Novel of Man 
ners,” by Charlotte E. Morgan; “John Det 
nis, the Critic,” by H. G. Paul; rhe Po 
litical Prophecy in England,” by Rupert 
Taylor, and “The Poems of King James I 
of England,” by Allen F. Westcott 

Desmond Fitz Gerald's announcement f 
new fiction include: “Thurley Ruxton y 
Philip Verrill Mighels, and “The Infinite 
Capacity,’ by Cosmo Hamilton 

The spring list of Forbes & Co. of Ch 
cago includes: “Americans All,” by John 
Merritte Driver; “Buttered Toasts,” by 
Fred Emerson Brooks 

The University of Chicago Press has in 
preparatior “The Elementary Course in 
English.” by James Fleming Hosic; “The 
Theology of Schlelermacher,” by George 


and “The Hebrew Prophets, or Patri 


a text-book for 


Cross 


ote and Leaders of Israel,” 
of 


Chamberlin 


pupils high-school age, by Georg'a L 
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train: “Down Our 
Mrs. J. E. Buckrose: “William 
the Silent,” a biography by Ruth Putnam; 
“More Than Kin,"by Patricia Wentworth; 
“Log of the North Shore Club,” by Kirkland 
B. Alexander, and “Aspects of Religious Be- 
lief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria,” 


The Putnams have in 


Street,” by 


by Morris Jastrow 


On behalf of the Cambridge University 
Press, the same house announces: “Roman 
Stoicisn by |} Vernon Arnold; “About 
Edwin Drood,” by H. J.; “The Theory of 
roleration under the Later Stuarts,” by A. 
A. Seaton: “A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge,” by Montague Rhodes 
James; “An Easy Selection from Cicero's 
Correspondence,” edited by J. D. Duff; “The 
Hexaplar Psalter—Being the Book of Psalms 


edited by William 
“Gilbert Abbot of 
by J. Armitage Robinson, 
elation of St. John the Di- 
vine,” edited by G. H. 8. Walpole, Bishop of 
Edinburgh; “The First Book of Samuel” 
and “The Second Book of Samuel,” both ed- 
ited A. F D.D.; “Judges,” 
edited by John Black, and 
“Ruth,” edited by Streane. 


& ¢ have 


in Six English Versions,” 
Aldis Wright; 
Westminster,” 


D.D.; “The Re 


Crispin, 


by Kirkpatrick, 
Sutherland 
A.W 
in their list: 
Claimers,” by John Fleming 
Wilson; “The Moving Finger,” by E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim; “To Love and to Cherish,” 
by Eliza Calvert Hall; “The Path of Glory,” 
by Paul Leland Haworth; “The Spirit of the 


Little, Brown ‘o. 


“The Land 


Island,” by Joseph Horner Coates; “Bud- 
die: The Story of a Boy,” by Anna Chapin 
Ray; “The Captain of the 8S. I. G's,” by 


Etta Anthony Baker; “Ancient, Curious, and 
Famous Wills,” by Virgil M. Harris; “Prac- 
tical Salesmanship,” Nathaniel C. Fowl- 
er, jr., and “Brain Power for Business Men,” 


by 


by Annie Payson Call 


“Classical Rome,” by H. Stuart Jones, a 
new volume in Grant Allen's Historical 
Guides series, will be issued at once by 
Henry Holt & Co 


“The Peace Problem,” by Frederick Lynch, 


ia in the list of the Revell Co 
rhe University Presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge announce two new editions of 


the Revised Version, in which for the first 
time the text Is divided into verses as in the 
1611 Bible Hitherto, the Revised Version 


been obtainable divided into para- 
of the 
olumn references, will be pub- 


has only 


graphs. One new editions, contain- 


ing central 


lished on May 17, the thirtieth anniversary 
of the appearance of the Revised New 
reatament, when 1,000,000 copies were sold 
in the course of the day; and the other edi- 
tion, text only, will be ready a few weeks 
later 

rhe University Presses have also ready 
for publication a cheap edition of “The In 


terlinear Hible,’ which combines the 
Authorized and the Revised Versions 
Where the versions vary the passages are 
printed in emaller type, so arranged that 


reader following continuously the upper 
the 


the 
Revised Version, or 
the 


line haa text of the 


of 
account of the friendship and rupture with 
Wagner is particularly clear and just. 
an interpretation of Nietzsche's philosophy 


following the lower line Authorized 


Version: and yet sees at a glance the differ 
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| 
Ideal Italian Tour,” by Henry James For- | 
“A Year 


man; and 


ina C 


Joseph Husband 


The 


for a strong 
now consists 
and Henry 
all possible 


standard 


merit. 


Messrs. 


by Marco Luzzatto,’ 


seh ben 


James, 
measures 
of English” 


Luzac 
mann Gollancz’s “Hebrew Glosses and Notes 
which discusses Menas- 
Israel's attempt to reconcile con- 


Academic Cor 
of thirty-thre 
and 

to 
by 


have in ha 


flicting texts of Scripture. 


Holders of 


No 


letters from t 


which 








oal Mine,’ 


Royal Society of Literature has ar- 
ranged, according to the London Atheneum, 
which 
in- 
cluding Joseph Conrad, Maurice Hewlett, 
“is to take 
maintain a good 
recognizing even 
unpopular work if it is of genuine literary 


nmittee, 
@ persons, 


nd Prof. 


he 


is preparing a biography of the historian. 


The centenary edition of Dickens (import- 
is increased by six new 
volumes, including “Hard Times,” “The Old 
Curiosity Shop” (2 vols.), “Barnaby Rudge” 
> vols.), and “Christmas Books.” 


ed by Seribne 


this publication and 


for the price 


rs) 


(one dollar th 


e volume). 


will be completed in thirty-six volumes. 


We 
more 
tion of Thomas 
Ironies” and 
the 


Hardy: 


‘The Well-Belo 


have to record the appearance of two 
volumes in Harpers’ Thin-Paper edi- 
Little 


“Life's 
ved.” 


As both 


collection of stories and the novel are 


comparatively short, these two volumes have 


the 


advantage 


at once 


of slenderness and 


comfortably substantial paper. 


“Hood's Texas Brigade 


(Neale Publish- 


ing Co.), by J. B. Polley, is frankly based 
upon personal narratives and reminiscences, 


and 


shows few 


traces of 


the 


use of the 


official records of the civil war, Confederate 


or Federal. 
thor 


Fortunately, however, the au- 
himself a member of the organization, 


tells his story in a straightforward fashion, 
with little bias, and with no more reference 
tu the general operations of the Confederate 
armies than is necessary to make clear the 


of 


movements 


the brigade. 


A 


contemporary portraits are reproduced, and 
there is a muster roll of the brigade; but 


Her- 


late Henry 
Charles Lea will confer a favor by sending 
the originals or copies to Arthur H. 
2004 Walnut Street, 


Lea, 
Philadelphia, who 


We have 
already called attention to the make-up of 
its unusual excellence 
It 


, by | 
‘have been the work of partisans, and we 


number of 


an index, well-nigh indispensable in a book 
of this character, is lacking. 

No life of Nietzsche can ever take the 
place of that from the pen of his sister, 
Frau Férster-Nietzsche; although that 
work, it must be admitted, is  inordi- | 
nately long, and a little too sugared- 
o'er with sisterly affection. For those 
who desire something shorter than this, 
et more detailed than the _ sketches 
hitherto printed in English, we can 


recommend heartily “The Life of Friedrich 


Nietzache,” 
Daniel Halévy 


by the 


translated from 
by J. M. Hone, 
Macmillan Co. It 


the 
and published 


is sympathetic, 


but does not blink the disagreeable aspects 


Nietzsche's 


character and 


career. The 


As 


rhe following books will appear April 15 the book needs to be supplemented by the 
from the pre of Houghton Mifflin Com- treatise of Mr. Mencken or Mr. Kennedy, 
pany People of Popham,” by Mary C. | aithough: neither of these expositions is, in 
BK. Wen France in the American ine judgment of the present reviewer, en- 


by 


Breck Perkins; “The 


Revol James 


ition.’ 





iirely adequate 


Hitherto the 





books written 


French of | 


in English about Nietzsche—and their num- 
ber is increasing with surprising rapidity— 


have yet to read an exposition of his the- 
ories of the Superman and of conduct “be- 
yond good and evil” which, without falling 
into diatribes of abuse, shall give them 
their true place in the history of philosophy. 
The Introduction of T. M. Kettle, M. P., to 
the present biography is well enough, but 
does not pretend to go deeply into philo- 
sophical questions. The translation, by J. 
M. Hone, is good. 


The ninth volume of “The New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Know- 
ledge” (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) includes ti- 
tles from Petri to Reuchlin. The work is 
much fuller than its German precursor in 
biographical articles, and contains a large 
amount of new and valuable material on 
minor topics in ecclesiastical history. The 
treatment of religious denominations and 
sects is especially full, with many facts and 
statistics difficult to find elsewhere in such 
concise and convenient form, e. g., in the ex- 
haustive article on the numerous branches 
of Presbyterians. Other denominational ar- 
ticles in the present volume are “Protest- 
ant Episcopalians,” including a sympathet- 
ic sketch of the Cowley Fathers by Bishop 
Hall of Vermont; “Plymouth Brethren,” 
“Reformed Episcopalians,” and “Dutch Re- 
fcrmed Church.” One of the longest articles 
is on “The History of Preaching,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Edwin C. Dargan of Georgia, au- 
thor of an elaborate treatise on the same 
subject published a few years ago. The 
joint article on “Puritans and Puritanism,” 
by the Rev. John Browne of England and 
the Rev. Morton Dexter of Boston, is well 
written. Other noteworthy subjects are 
“Pietism,” “Pope, Papacy, Papal System,” 
including a chronological list of the Popes; 
“Protestantism,” and “Rationalism and Su- 
pernaturalism,” the latter by Prof. Charles 
A. Beckwith, departmental editor in syste- 
matic theology. In general this encyclopr- 
dia attempts to furnish accurate and recent 
information, embodying the results of the 
latest research, but does not undertake to 
supply monographs which present new the- 
ories or add to the sum of existing knowl- 
edge, 

It has lately been so much the fashion 
to scrutinize eighteenth-century literature 
for signs of revolt against neo-classicism, 
writes Dr. Herbert E. Cory (“Spenser, 
Thomson, and Romanticism,” Publications 
the Modern Language Association of 
America, XIX, 1), that some critic of the 
future may gain novel distinction by prov- 
ing that a school of Pope once actually ex- 
isted. A revival of interest in Spenser has, 
in particular, been held an important factor 
in the development of nascent romanticism. 
But, Dr. Cory points out, the Augustans imi- 
tated Spenser as they did any accepted 
classic; self-consciously and somewhat me- 
chanically, no doubt, but in a spirit neither 
of indifference nor of mockery. His sweet- 
ness, simplicity, and copiousness of fancy 
they recognized, but they had no difficulty 
in reconciling these with their classical 
models; and, indeed, one great aspect of his 
genius, now neglected, they were peculiarly 
fitted to appreciate—his didacticism. It 
was long before these neo-classic imita- 
tions showed any persistent spark of roman- 


of 


ticiam, anything which suggests the ro- 
mantic reincarnation of the _ spirit of 
Spenser to be found at times in Keats. 
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Much, indeed, that is good in Thomson's 
“Castle of Indolence” is neo-classical—its 
gentle satire and its moral allegory. What 
Thomson adds, that is neither neo-classic 
nor Spenserian, is a spirit of “delighted 
doubt.” It is not often that one encounters 
criticism of this sort, at once so acute and 
so broadly founded on the facts. 

Dr. Arthur Drews presents in “The Christ 
Myth” (Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co.) a study of Christian origins from 
the point of view of an idealistic monist. 
Relying mainly on W. B. Smith’s “Der vor- 
christliche Jesus,” he contends that there 
existed in secret pre-Christian Jewish cir- 
cles a cult in which Jewish messianic spec- 
ulations were blended with the widespread 
heathen myth of a suffering, dying, and 
rising god, and that the god of this cult 
was Jesus, a sun-god probably, like Joshua 
and Jason. Indeed, a papyrus, evidently of 
the fourth century of our era, explicitly 
says: “I adjure thee by Jesus, the god of 
the Hebrews.” When Saul of Tarsus, who 
was at first offended at this blasphemous 
fusion of Jewish hope and heathen myth 
began to catch the significance of the cen- 
tral idea of the Jesus-cult, the idea, namely, 
of a self-sacrificing god who becomes man, 
and as an expiatory representative of the 
people unites man with god; and when in 
the power of this idea his own longing for 
redemption was satisfied; then Christianity 
came into being. The Christ of Faul in so 
far as he is man is simply the human race 
considered as a person. The incarnation, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus represent 
not an actual but an eternal story in time 
Hence to search after evidence in Paul, 
that is, Van Manen’s Paul, of an historical 
Jesus is to betray a complete misunder- 
standing of the real founder of Christianity 
To be sure, there are a few passages which 
seem to point to an actual Jesus, but such 
passages are either wrongly interpreted 
or are obvious interpolations. 

In fact, not even the Synoptic Gospels or 
their two main sources, Mark and Q, com- 
pel the assumption of an historical Jesus 
As for Mark, Wrede has shown how un- 
reliable it is as a source for the life of 
Jesus; and Schweitzer has rightly insisted 
that the figure of Jesus depicted by German 
liberal critics is pure fiction. Mark’s nar- 
rative gets to be intelligible only when it is 
recognized that it reflects the constant traits 
of the god-redeemer myth. As for Q, even 
Kihler admits that we possess no single 
authentic word of Jesus. In fine, “the life 
of Jesus, as portrayed by the Synoptics. 
merely brings to an expression in historical 
garb the metaphysical ideas, religious hopes, 
the outer and inner experiences of the 
community which had Jesus for its cult- 
god” (p. 264). Such, briefly, is the line of 
argument of the book, which is creating a 
stir in German theological circles. There 
are some who have become convinced that 
Jesus never lived, just as there are some 
who believe that Queen Elizabeth was a man. 
But such great faith is not yet for all. The 
English translation is made from the third 
German edition, and fairly reproduces the 
original. The publishers would render an 
even greater service if they would under- 
take an English translation of the less pop- 
ular but more important work of the Tulane 
professor already alluded to, “The pre- 
Christian Jesus.” 

Much of value is to be found in a recent 
volume entitled “State Socialism in New 


Zealand” (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


& Co.). The book is the work of two col 
laborators, Prof. J. E. Le Rossignol of the 
University of Denver and Mr. W. D. Stewart, 
a barrister-at-law in Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, the result of whose collaboration is 
very happy. In the opening chapter the fact 
is brought out that the notable differences 
in regard togovernmenta! functions between 
the New Zealander on the one hand and th 
Anglo-Saxon of the United States or Can 
ada on the other must be due to enviran- 
ment, rather than to differences in 
character. The beginnings of state enter- 
prise were closely connected with gov- 
ernmental ownership of land and building 
of railways The chapter on Roads and 
Railways corrects a common misconception 
held in America as to the nature of railway 
travel in New Zealand It tells us that 
on most of the branch lines the service 
s infrequent, seldom exceeding one train 
a day each way,” and that the speed of the 
trains is much less than in the United 
States; express trains are said to travel 
from seventeen to twenty-five miles an hour 
Passenger fares about equal, and freight 
charges considerably exceed, the correspond- 
ing rates in the United States Neverthe 
less, railway service is being rapidly im 
proved, and transportation charges are 
steadily being reduced, in conformity with 
the theory that all revenues in excess of 
necessary expenses shou'd be returned to 
the general public. The government of New 
Zealand furthermore operates life, fire, and 
accident insurance offices as a_ distinct 
state department, Here, too, there is no in- 
tention of making profits, and the state of- 
fices are taxed and otherwise treated like 
an ordinary company. The volume takes 
up such other topics as the land and in- 
come tax, old-age pensions, the arbitration 


act, wages, and cost of living 


In her latest work, “The New New 
Guinea” (Philadelphia: J. B Lippincott 
Co.), Miss Beatrice Grimshaw has two ends 
in view One is to show how the Terri- 
tory of Papua, for this is now its official 
title, is being transformed since it came 
under the centrol of the Australian gov- 
ernment a few years ago. To describe its 
wonderful undeveloped natural wealth In 
such a way as to attract the white planter 
is the other. The necessary information 
she gained in a year and a half spent in 
this country, during which she “travelled 
into every part attainable without an ex- 
ploring <pedition,” at times with the 
Lieutenant-Governor on his official tours 
Her account of these trips and of the 
tactful and peaceable way in which friend- 
ly relations are being established with 
hostile natives is interesting and encourag- 
ing. It seems not unlikely that before 
jong cannibalism with them will be a cus- 
tom of the past In some places they 
are beginning to show an intelligent In- 
terest in agriculture, and to aid in this 
there are four government plant nurseries 
where seeds and cuttings of all plants 
suitable for cultivation can be obtained 
Many are efficient laborers on the plan- 
tations of white settlers, who have come 
since the advent of the Australian gov- 
ernment What a promising field Papua 
is to the European with means, the auth- 
oress clearly shows. The soil and cli- 
mate are peculiarly adapted to the rais- 
ing of sugar, cotton, coffee, copra, and 


rubber, while in some districts four crops 
of maize in a year can be grown The 


vast forests contain woods of great value 


and variety, and the country | exceeding 
ly rich in valuable minerals.” Among her 
many interesting experiences the most 


unusual was what she terms her living 
début” at the Thursday Island pearling 


grounds She says: 

It is a strange sensation, this walk 
ing alone in the depths of th sea and 
one that I think no one could describe 
adequately To get away from the laws 


of gravity as you have known them ail 
your life is in itself a somewhat disor 
ganizing experience. And the laws of grav 
ity do not act at the bottom of the seas 
is they do on land. . Fish swim past 
you green and gray in the green wat 

You realize with something of a shock 
that they are not afraid of you On the 


leck of the sloop, the mere shadow of 
your hand would send them flying as they 
glide past the ship's counter, but here in 
the depths of the sea they fin their w 
way up to the very windows of your hel 
met, and look in at you with thelr cold 


glassy eyes, unafraid 


Regarding the book as a whole mo if 
not all, of its readers will agree that it 
ow convincingly that “the pluch 


ermination, and strength” of the Aust 


lians have changed a usel tract of sa 

ge country into a “habitable, peaceful, 
and flourishing colony.’"’ There are forty- 
nine reproductions of photographs, a map, 


but no index. 

rhe death is reported, in his seventieth 
year, of John Charles Freeman, since 1879 
professor of English literature in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He was United States 
consul at Copenhagen in 1900, and the fol- 
lowing year United States chargé d'affaires 
He edited Xenophon's “Memorabilia” and 
the “Dialogues” of Lucian, and wrote a 
“History of American Literature.” 

Charles Frederic Moberly Bell, who died 
suddenly last week, had been managing dl- 
rector of the London Timea since 1908. He 
was born in 1847, was the Timea correspon- 
dent in Egypt from 1865 to 1890, and wrote 
“Khedives and 
Pashas,” “Egyptian Finance,” and “From 
Pharaoh to Fellah.” 


three thoughtful books 


The Rev, Dr. Alexander Mair, whose death 
is announced from Edinburgh, was the au- 
thor of “Studies on the Christian Ev 


dences,.” 


— 
Science 
Biology, General and Medical. By Jo 
seph McFarland, M.D. With 160 ib 
lustrations, including five plates. Phil- 
adelphia: W. B. Saunders Co. $1.75 
net. 

The pioneer “Elementary Blology” of 
Huxley and Martin was mainly a guide 
to the examination of selected animais 
and plants The recent “Biology” of 
Needham combines that feature with a 
simple and progressive presentation of 
the main facts and principles relating 
to organisms The present work con 
tains only incidental suggestions as to 
personal observation by the student; in 
his own words 

It has been the purpose of the autuor to 
acquaint his readers with the peculiar ona 





e 
¢ 


ISO 


ture and interesting reactions of “living 
substance’; to help him [them?] to trace it 
to its probable (though unknown), begin- 


nings and follow it through its multifarious 
differentiations its highest complexi- 
ty . All of the subjects treated are of 
interest and importance to students of med- 
icine 


to 


and physicians. 


Following are the chapter titles: 


The cosmical relations of living matter. 
The origin of life The criteria of life. 
The manifestations of life. The cell, Cell 
division rhe higher organisms. Repro- 


duction. Ontogenesis. Conformity to type. 
Structural relationship. Blood 
Parasitism. Infection and im- 
Mutilation and regeneration. 


Senescence, decadence, and death. 


Divergence 
relationship 
munity 


Grafting 


All these topics are important, and 
interesting either per se or because of 
their significance. The author treats 
them modestly, judicially, and with 
varying degrees of fulness and ac- 
curacy. Especially commendable is the 
chapter on Infection and Immunity, a 
ubject embraced within one of the au- 
other two works, “Pathogenic 
Bacteria,” of which the Saunders Com- 
But 
author and publisher should have real- 
ized that such a variety of difficult .top- 
ics could not possibly be presented ade- 
small volume or accur- 
individual. The author 
valuable suggestions and 
criticisms from a friend and colleague. 
But treatise 
the manuscript or proof, as a whole or 
in part, should have been submitted to 
at least ten specialists in their respec- 
Among them the author 


thors 


pany has issued the sixth edition. 


quately in one 


ately by one 


acknowledges 


with so comprehensive a 


tive branches. 


would have been warned against the 
declaration (p. 218) that “every em- 
bryo has at every stage pecu- 
liarities which distinguish it from every 
other genus and species’; he would 
have been told that “homoiogues” on p. 


109 should be analogues; that the pro- 
cess called “plant respiration” on p, 89 
and that the 
103 as to the relative 


somat- 


really photosynthesis; 
Dp. 
numbers of chromosomes in the 
ic and the germinal cells is the reverse 


of the fact 


18 


statement on 


There are numerous errors as to both 
and technical words. The in- 
lacks at of entries. 
There should be a full glossary of the 


common 


dex least a score 


comparatively unfamiliar terms with 
which some pages almost bristle 
The plates are excellent, and many 


of the figures In the text are well-chosen 


and clear; others are on too small a 
scale or insufficiently explained. The 
following case exemplifies the lack of 


due provision for the needs of students 
On p. 124 Is a good 
figure of the “nettling cells” of Hydra. 


and lay readers 


There is no reference to fig. 41 where 
the entire animal is represented for 
the sake of orientation; neither Is 


there reference to p. 126 for an account 


ef the process of “exploding” the cell. 
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nerve-cell; the figure lacks clearness, 
has no relation to the adjacent text, and 
is not referred to fig. 57, the more com- 
prehensive scheme of nervous action, 
which itself is nowhere adequately eluc- 
idated. 

At the close of each chapter are nam- 
,ed from two to sixteen publications on 
related topics; among the seven for the 
chapter on Infection and Immunity two 
by the author are presumably compila- 
tions, like the present work; yet the 
original researches of V. A. Moore and 
Theobald Smith are nowhere mention- 
ed. With a volume intended for gener- 
al readers as well as for medical stu- 
dents, the sixteen advertising pages 
might have been devoted to more ap- 
propriate titles. These pages, by the 
way, are of better paper than the book 
itself, which, as a whole, hardly sup- 
ports the claim of the publishers to “set 
a standard for mechanical perfection 
and scientific superiority.” 





In Frederick A. Stokes Co.'s list of sci- 
ence books we note “The House-Fly—Dis- 
ease Carrier,” by Leland O. Howard. 


Lemcke & Buechner, acting as agents for 
the Columbia University Press, will bring 


out Prof. H. E. Crampton’s “Doctrine of 
Evolution.” 
“Psychic Phenomena, Science and Im- 


mortality,” by Henry Frank, and 
To-morrow,” 
William W. Kinsley, are soon to be issued 


by Sherman, French & Co. 


Forbes & Co.'s list includes: 


“Confidences—Talks with a Young Girl Con- 


cerning Herself,” both by Dr. E. B. Lowry. | 


In Longman’s list of announcements we | 


“New Ideas on Inorganic Chemistry,” 
A. Werner, 
“The Chemistry of Synthetic 


note: 
Prof. 
Hedley; 


by 
P 


Drugs,” by Percy May, and Lord Avebury’s | 


book and Reli- 


gion: 


“On Marriage, Totemism, 
A Reply to Critics.” 

The division of the population of the dif- 
ferent countries of the world according to 


sex is shown in Petermann’s Mitteilungen | 
It seems that) 


for January and February. 
there are trustworthy census returns for 
61 per cent. of the total population of the 
earth, and that women are in a minority in 
this thousand million by 4,600,000. Taking 


000 more women than men, while Asia has 
8,000,000 and America 2,400,000 less. In ten 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
Georgia, as in the District of 
Columbia, women are in the majority, 

The United States 


States, 


lina also 
Department of Agri- 
culture recently issued a bulletin 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 433) describing the 
cultivation of cabbages from the points of 
view, respectively, of the gardener, 
the market gardener, and the truck farmer. 
James Evelyn Pilcher, U. 8. A.,, 
in Savannah on Satur- 


has 


home 


Capt. 


retired, who died 


day, at the age of fifty-four, had occupied 
the chair of military surgery in the Ohio 
University, Starling Medical Col- | 


Medical 





“Man's | 
a treatise on immortality by | 


“Truths— | 
Talks with a Boy Concerning Himself,” and | 


translated by Dr, E. | 


| in 
| masterful figure of William, if somewhat 
| over-gilded with human virtues which do 


the continents as a whole, Europe has 5,600,- | met rightfully belong to Bim, ts vigereusty 


Opposite p. 126 is represented a motor lege, and in Creighton Medical College; he 


| was at one time professor of sociology and 
| political economy in Dickinson College, and 
|professor of military jurisprudence at 
| Dickinson Law School. He was the author 
of “First Aid in Illness and Injury,” “Life 
and Labors of Elijah Holmes Pilcher,” “Co- 
lumbus Book of the Military Surgeons,” 
“The Arms and Seals of the State of Penn- 
|sylvania,” and “The Surgeon Generals of 
|the Army.” 


| Drama 


| 


| Sardou’s “La Perle noire,” edited with 
|notes and vocabulary by Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
| Kenzie, and Jeanne Charbonniéras’s “Un 
| Bal manqué” are soon to appear from 
| William R. Jenkins’s press. 





| Badger announces for immediate publi- 
|eation abridged translations of “The Cred- 
jitor,” by Strindberg, and “A Man of the 
| World,” by Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach. 


| Walter S. Hinchman has written “Wil- 
|liam of Normandy” (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co.), in the form of 
a chronicle play, and an interesting story 
he has made of it. For stage purposes, even 
if presented in the Elizabethan fashion— 
ithe only possible way—it would probably 
prove unsuitable, because of the prepon- 
| derance of dialogue over action, and the 
lack of progressive dramatic suspense. 
To cut the dialogue would result in de- 
priving the piece of its chief signifi- 
cance and value. It is written in smooth 
'and forcible blank verse, of distinctly 
poetic quality, though without pretence of 
inspiration or any indulgence in rhapsody. 
There is scarcely a line in it that is not 
pertinent to the personage or the occasion. 
Imagination, which it does not lack, is not 
allowed to interfere with the known facts. 
| The spirit and conditions of the time (1071- 
1087) are reflected with scholarship and 
| sufficient accuracy. There are, necessar- 
ily, but unfortunately, long gaps in the 
historical story—years are supposed to 
elapse between the acts, the tale opening 
'with the event that led to the sack of 


|Ely and jumping to the fatal close at 


Rouen. The merit of the work lies, not 
in the perfection of the chronicle, but in 
the portrayal of the characters concerned 
it. This is consistent and vital. The 


and, in the main, truthfully depicted, and 
his relations, paternal and political, with 


| his fiery and irresponsible heir, Robert, are 


vividly and effectively sketched. Robert 
himself is an admirable study of aspiring, 
reckless, passionate, but essentially gal- 
lant and generous youth. Matilda is a noble 
and tender woman, while the character of 


|} the crafty warrior-priest, Otho, is drawn 


with a skill that carries with it the convic- 
tion of veracity. Many of the minor char- 
acters of the drama—Anselm, Lanfranc, 
Shrewsbury, Warwick, and other barons— 
are drawn with notable realism and con- 
sistency. In short, this is an excellent 
piece of work, which will bring to any 
intelligent reader both pleasure and profit. 
But before the footlights—should it ever 
get there—it would probably be doomed to 
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failure, by the lack of competent players 
to act or speak it, if for no other reason. 

Grace George opens William A. Brady's 
theatre in Forty-eighth Street, “The Play- 
house,” this Saturday, with two perform- 
ances of “Sauce for the Goose,” the new 
comedy, written for her by Geraldine Bon- 
ner and Hutcheson Boyd. She will then 
resume her tour. In the autumn she will 
head the stock company which is to pre- 
sent a series of plays, old and new, in this 
latest addition to New York’s places of 
dramatic entertainment, In “Sauce for the 
Goose”’ Miss George will play the part ofa 
young wife whose abilities have been under- 
estimated by her literary husband, who 
neglects her for another woman. In the 
conflict of wit and intrigue which follows 
she proves herself much more than his 
match, and, in the end, he is only too glad 
to be permitted to return to his allegiance. 
The dramatic scheme is an old one, which 
has done good service in the past, and may 
be put to still better use in the future. Mr. 
Brady’s plans for the house next season 
seem to be of an ambitious character. He 
proposes to follow the policy originally out- 
lined by the New Theatre, and to organize 
a first-class company for the presentation 
of all that is best in the old and contem- 
poraneous drama. Among the modern au- 
thors to be interpreted he mentions Ibsen, 
Shaw, Sudermann, Rostand, Broadhurst, 
Edward Sheldon, Thompson Buchanan, Mar- 
garet Mayo, and others, while he promises 
revivals of Shakespearean and other classi- 
cal plays. It is a fair programme; but pos- 
sibly he, too, may discover that these things 
are more easily said than done. Good plays 
are plentiful, good performances exceeding- 
ly rare, His stock company would inspire 
greater confidence if he did not purpose to 
have a star at the head of it. 


The London critics are not all of one mind 
as to the quality of ‘‘Lady Patricia,” the 
comedy by Rudolf Besier, which has just 
been produced in the Haymarket Theatre. 
The plot of it, evidently, is a flimsy artifi- 
cial thing. A scientific husband of ripe age 
has a lovely romantic wife, who grows 
somewhat weary of his virtues and so enters 
upon a platonic flirtation with an agree- 
able youth. Presently the husband, feeling 
himself neglected, seeks consolation (also 
purely platonic) in the society of a young 
girl, daughter of a Dean. The youth and 
the girl actually are in love with each 
other, but are flattered by the attentions of 
their mature admirers. Through the mal- 
adroitness of an old servant, comic compli- 
cations arise, and are disentangled in due 
course, and all ends well. One critic says: 
“Playgoers of robust appetites will say it is 
all hors d’wuvre, or more sauce than fish. 
That cannot be gainsaid. Mr. Besier in 
avoiding the heavy has not perhaps guarded 
against the opposite pitfall of the flimsy.” 
Another and more enthusiastic observer 
writes: ‘ ‘Lady Patricia’ will live. Here 
ts the ‘literary drama’ to a certainty. It is 
not merely literary drama, it is literary 
farce. Much better, it is a delightful play 
and an hilarious entertainment.” 


When Pinero’s comedy, “Preserving Mr 
Panmure,” has run its course at the Lon- 
don Comedy Theatre, it will be succeeded 
by a version of Ferenc Moln4r’s “The Life- 
guardsman,”’ which has been written by 
Capt. Basil Hood, who has anglicized the 
piece very thoroughly. Indeed, according 


to report he has retained little of it except 


the skeleton. There are only half a dozen 
characters of any importance, and one of 
these does not figure upon the programme. 
Robert Loraine, Alexander Carlisle, and 
Mrs, Charles Calvert are among the princi- 
pal performers. 

Henry Ainley is to play the part of 
Gaybor Arany in “The Concert’’—the char- 
acter enacted here by Leo Ditrichstein— 
when the piece is produced in London. 


Robert Arthur is to establish a stock 
company in the London Coronet Theatre, for 
the presentation of old and new plays, but 
will engage special stars, a policy which 
is utterly subversive of the true stock-com- 
pany idea. He will begin, on the 24th in- 
stant, with a series of Shakespearean re- 
vivals, in which Alice Crawford will be seeu 
as Rosalind, Beatrice, Viola, and Katha- 
rine. After this, he proposes to present 
some new dramatizations of Dickens, in- 
cluding versions of “Dombey and Son,” 
“Bleak House,” “David Copperfield,” and 
“Great Expectations.” 

Alvah 8S. Lipman, an actor, who died last 
week in his fifty-seventh year, had been 
connected with the stage since early youth 
He made his first success in “Fditha’s 
Burglar”; he played the title réle in “Jim 
Bludso” and was a member of the compa- 
nies of Eleanor Robson, Mary Mannering, 
and May Irwin. He wrote several plays in 
collaboration with Florence Gerald, one of 
which, “The Sunset Limited,” was recently 
produced at the Broadway Theatre. 


Musie 





Some Forerunners of Italian Opera. By 
W. J. Henderson. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., $1.25 net. 

Many Americans will undoubtedly vis- 
it Rome this year and there hear some 
of the historic operatic performances 
covering the time “from the madrigal 
compositions and comic intermezzi of 
the cinquecento to the intensely dra 
matic lyric creations of the contempor- 
ary period,” as the official prospectus 
has it. These exposition visitors, if se 
riously minded, will do well, in packing 
their trunks, to include, besides their 
Baedeker, a copy of Mr. Henderson's 
new volume, which is a short study of 
the lyric drama in Italy prior to the 
birth of opera as shaped by the Flor 
entine reformers toward the end of the 
sixteenth century. It begins with the 
assertion that “the modern entertain 
ment called opera is a child of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church,” and the first two 
chapters are devoted to tracing the lit- 
urgical ancestry in the processions and 
ceremonies, the costumes, and the delin 
eation of episodes of religious history, 
such as the strange féte of the ass at 
which priests and congregation hee 
hawed as realistically as they could. 
This festival dates from the eleventh 
century, and open-air performances of 
religious dramas, with music and danc- 
ing, took place in the twelfth, if not 
sooner. 
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The bulk of the volume—seven chap- 
ters cf 111 pages—is devoted to a study 
of the character and performance of the 
first Italian secular drama, the “Orfeo” 
of Poliziano; this study, the author de 
clares, is the result of some years of 
labor. He believes that what he has to 
offer on this topic will be found to pos- 
sess historical value; and such it doubt- 
less has. While some of the conclusions 
reached are conjectural, much ingenuity 
is displayed in disentangling the actual 
facts from misleading and conflicting 
evidence, and the bibliographic foot- 
notes show that the writer has studied 
his subject exhaustively. Mantua was 
the birthplace of the secular drama with 
music; of Mantua’s intellectual atmos- 
phere, its activity and importance as a 
literary and musical centre, the author 
gives a vivid picture, after stat- 
ing the reasons why there was no 
drama in the Middle Ages till the 
church began to revive it in liturgies 
and sacred representations. It is not 
without significance that the legend of 
Orpheus, chosen by Poliziano, subse- 
quently also inspired the originators of 
real Italian opera, Peri and Caccini, 
and the epoch-making Monteverdi and 
Gluck to write operas of historic im- 
portance; Gluck’s is the oldest of ail 
operas that have remained in the mod- 
ern repertory. 

While Poliziano’s “Orfeo” was musi- 
cally as different in character from the 
opera as from the liturgical drama, Mr. 
Henderson tries to show that none the 
less it contained some of the germs of 
the modern opera. It had its solo, its 
chorus, and its ballet. The story it- 
self made “an ideal opera book,” and 
the points at which the music must have 
been heard are clearly indicated by the 
text. Unfortunately, all record of the 
music itself appears to be lost. By the 
use of what might be called circum- 
stantial evidence, the author proceeds 
to guess what sort of music it was, with 
an ingenuity which finally makes him 
pause, lest reconstructive ardor should 
carry him too far. But the search for the 
probable style of .the music in this play, 
casts instructive sidelights on many 
points in the musical practice of the 
period. The scenic and lighting pro- 
blem are also discussed, and the final 
chapters are devoted to disquisitions on 
the frottola and madrigal dramas, the 
influence of the Netherlands on musical 
Italy, the growth of the comic element 
resulting in opera buffa, and the birth of 
real Italian opera, which came about 
through a revolt against florid singing 
quite as much as through a reaction 
against polyphonic complexity 

Madame Adelina Patt! (Baroness Cedar- 
strém) has generously offered to give a con- 
cert, on June 1, at the Royal Albert Hall, 
for the benefit of her old friend, Wilheim 
Ganz, who since last December has been un- 


fortunately kept by an accident from all 
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work Patti was born sixty-eight years 
axo 

Massenet’s “Don Quixote” has proved a 
great success in Paris. When he was asked 
the other day which was his favorite opera, 


he replied that he thought it was “Thérése,”’ 


which will soon be produced in Paris. It 
wa written before “Don Quixote.” His 
latest work, “‘Rome Vaincue,” is to have its 
first hearing at Monte Carlo Massenet is 
n his sixty-ninth year. When asked whether 
he now intended to rest, he answered: 

Never! I am already at work on the opera 
to follow ‘Rome Vaincue.’ ”’ 

In a Berlin lecture on Strauss’s new 
opera Der Rosenkavalier” Dr. Max Burk- 
hardt declared that neither the composer 
nor the librettist had succeeded so far as 
the humorous element was concerned. He 
said Strauss had fallen short of real spon- 
taneous humor, in spite of brilliant color- 
ng and orchestration and in spite of some 
excellent musical Jokes. Burkhardt further 
stated that even the waltzes, so brilliant 
during the first few numbers, soon grew 
dull, and proved that Strauss, after all, 
ould not write a real waltz; that Strauss 
acked the flow of melody which had made 
t la omi operas immortal 

Phéodor Radoux, whose death is reported 
i he age of seventy-five, was director of 
! onservatory at Liége and the author 
of two opeius-comiques, “Le Béarnais” and 
la Coupe enchanté and an oratorio, 


Art 


By John A. Gade. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $5 net. 


tourist has made a thor- 
ough study of architecture and is well 
acquainted with the structural media 
the architect employs, he can never ful- 
appreciate the artistic value of the 
great cathedrals of Europe. One who 
is not thus instructed will be fortunate 
if, in visiting the cathedral cities, he 
can gain the companionship of some 
intelligent architect who will point out 
to him the special problems presented 
to the designers for solution, and the 
procedure by which they aimed to solve 
these problems. In the book before us 
Mr. Gade, who is an architect, travels 
with the reader through Spain, and in 
the study of ‘ts most important cathe- 
drals attempts to supply the place of 
such a companion for those who are not 
fortunate enough to obtain one in the 
The task thus set for himself he 


Cathedrals of Spain 
Boston: 


Unless the 


ly 


flesh 


has accomplished with no little success: 


and although the book ts distinctly an 
architectural guide-book, the non-profes 


sional traveller will find it not only 
useful but readable; for it contains 
something more than is given in a 


Baedeker, and is enlivened by occasion- 
imaginative descriptions foreign to 
the habit of the ordinary guide-book 
writer. For the general reader who has 
not visited Spain the book is naturally 
much The text, in- 
deed, is embellished with many fine pho- 


al 


less satisfactory. 


tographic plates, but it is obviously im- 
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possible to show in such illustrations 
any large proportion of the details to 
which reference must be made. 

The Spanish cathedrals are notable 
for their size, are intensely interesting | 
historically, and are instructive to the 
philosophically inclined architect as in- 
dicative of the result of the ready as- 
similation of architectural styles _bor- 
rowed from other lands. The social de- 
mands of the rival wealthy communi- 
ties compelled the construction of these 
vast piles; but the builders were not in- 
tent upon the development of any in- 
herited architectural style, being satis- 
fied to adapt to their own needs archi- 
tectural forms used by their rivals in 
other lands whom they wished to im- 
press with their own greatness. Their 
cathedrals thus appear as an expres- 
sion of the social genius of the people 
rather than of their artistic convic- 
tions; and the unconscious recognition 
of this fact leads the casual visitor in 
Spain to turn his attention less to its 
cathedrals than to the land, and its peo-| 
ple, and to such non-ecclesiastical arch- 
itectural remains as tell of the real in- 
terests of the powerful races that con- 
tended for mastery through so many 
centuries. The ordinary tourist natur- 
ally hesitates to devote to the cathedral 
in Granada, for instance, any large part 
of the time allotted to a visit to this 
enchanting spot, which can seldom be 
long enough to satisfy one’s interest in 
the Alhambra and Generalife, with their 
wealth of gardens, their panorama of | 
the distant Sierra Nevada, and their 
vistas of the golden plains. From such 
joys we must be enticed if we are to 
study the cathedrals of Spain, and Mr. 
Gade has done well to write this mono- 
graph which will lead the traveller to 
note much of interest that he might oth- 
erwise overlook. 


Louis Hourticque, inspector of fine arts 
of the city of Paris, has placed his book, | 
“The History of Art in France,” with the | 
Scribners. 

“Portrait Book of the Kings and Queens | 
of Great Britain,” by Charles FE. Pascoe, and 
“Chats on Old Pewter,”’ by J. L. J. Masse, | 
are announced by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

“Lady Charlotte Schreiber's Suneatet| 
illustrated with above a hundred reproduc- 
tions of ceramics and antiques, are pub- | 
lished this week by John Lane Co. 

| 


Dr. George Herbert West is publishing) 
through Bell & Sons “Gothic Architecture | 
in England and France.” 

We learn that the pictures of chAteaux| 
in France, painted by Cotelle by order of 
Louls XIV for Versailles, will be removed | 


from the dining roam at the Palace to the | 
| 


Trianon 
A plecture representing the death of the | 
Virgin by Holbein the elder has recently | 
been added to the museum at Budapest. 
“Schools of Painting’ (Putnam) by Mary 
Innes is edited by Charles DeKay for 
American use, and the last chapter, on 


|} executed by the sculptor Euphranor. 


| scriptions, 
| Aparchai 


American painting, is by his hand. This 
book claims the distinction of being written 
in untechnical style for beginners. Such 
merit may be conceded, and also the excel- 
lence of the illustration. But the title is a 
misnomer. There is no clear d'scrimination 
and characterization of schools. The book 
is merely the usual history compiled along 
biographical lines and displaying the cus- 
tomary defects of lack of accuracy and pro- 
portion. The dates of Foppa and Antonello 
da Messina should be corrected in the light 
of recent research. The value of the treat- 
ment of the Florentine school may be meas- 
ured by the fact that Antonio Pollaiolo is 
omitted. In short, about all that can be 
said for the book is that it does in some 
fashion cover in one volume the whole range 
of post-classical painting. 


There is very wide interest in anything 
connected with the building and furnishing 
of country houses, if one may judge by the 
vast number of publications concerned with 
such matters. Prof. C. F. Osborne has taken 
advantage of this to offer in “The Family 
House" (the Penn Publishing Company) a 
great deal of practical advice to the man 
who his home-making' seriously. 
Questions of site, exposure, disposition, 
and construction are clearly treated, and 
should be of real assistance to the house- 
renter or house-builder of moderate means 
—but, unless he is a man of more than 
moderate leisure, it may prove better econ- 
omy to ask an expert’s opinion than to 
master the somewhat technical chapters on 
heating and ventilating. 


Mr. Oeconomou, ephor of antiquities in 
Corinthia, Argolis, and Arcadia, has pre- 
sented a report to the Greek Archeological 
Society on the excavations which were 
near the Theseion in Athens in the 
Among 


takes 


made 
hope of finding the ancient Agora. 


| the objects discovered the most important 
|is a torso of a beautiful statue of Apollo, 


which Mr. Oeconomou identifies with the 
statue referred to by Pausanias as being 
There 
found several important in- 
one containing a law on the 
of Eleusis; another relating to 
the mines of Laurion; and a third mention- 
ing for the first time the name of an 
Athenian archon called Athenodorus. It 
should appear from the inscriptions that 
under the Theseion there was situated the 


were also 


|famous Metroon of Athens, the position of 


which has long been a disputed point. 


At a meeting of the Austrian School of 
Archwology at Athens, Mr. Premerstein, 
the director, gave an interesting account 
of the researches on the plain of Elis, 
in extensive area near the mouth of the 
river Peneus, known as the “Curved Elis.” 
Remains of columns were unearthed, which 
perhaps came from the Temple of Athena 
described by Pausanias. The most im- 
portant of the buildings discovered was 
the Octagonon. Near this edifice. which 
in Christian times was transformed into a 
church, were found a number of inscribed 
tombstones. In one of the tombs there 
was discovered a beautiful gold ornament 
(now placed in the Museum at Athens); 
in others vases of local manufacture, which 
will prove of special interest to archwolo- 
gists. 


Louls Oscar Roty, the French medallist, 
died a fortnight since, aged sixty-four. 
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Finance 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


Wall Street is alternately the slave of 
precedent, in the sense of believing that 
things which happened once under given 
conditions must happen in just the same 
way when similar conditions return, and 
a rebel against precedent, in the sense 
of believing that new financial contriv- 
ances and new economic forces have 
made useless the teachings of the past. 
Just now, its mood inclines to deep re- 
spect for precedent. Perhaps the reason 
is that the contrary attitude of scorn at 
all who described the boom of 1909 as a 
duplicate of the ill-fated boom in the 
second year after 1893, has been render- 
ed untenable by subsequent events. The 
premature demonstration of 1895, with 
its rise in commodities, its excited 
Stock Exchange speculation, and its rec- 
ord-breaking iron production, collapsed 
over-night as it were; a year or more 
of profound depression followed. To the 
exactly similar “boom year” 1909, com- 
ing at a similar interval after a great 
panic, the sequel was the same 

This being so, it certainly is not 
strange that Wall Street should again 
be making its bow respectfully to prece- 
dent, and asking what our past financial 
history foreshadows at this present 
juncture. The nearest precedent is fa- 
miliar. We are now in the fourth year 
after the panic of 1907; a corresponding 
interval after the panic of 1893 brought 
the country to the early months of 1897. 
The “after-panic boom year,” 1895, had 
by that time been almost forgotten; we 
were living under the shadow of the 
prolonged reaction and liquidation of 
1896. In that respect, the resemblance 
to the present position of affairs is man- 
ifest. 

It is so in other ways. At the open- 
ing of 1897, the country’s industry was 
marking time; the pulse of the Stock 
Exchange had almost ceased to beat; in 
April, sales had averaged only 125,000 
shares a day. Commodity prices were 
falling; even steel rails declined in Feb- 
ruary from $28 to $25. Dividends of 
several railway companies were reduc- 
ed. In April (such are the accidental 
parallels of history) stocks declined 
abruptly on an anxiously-awaited Su- 
preme Court decision against the cor- 
porations—the “Trans-Missouri Railway 
case,” under the Anti-Trust law of 1890. 

But on the other hand, money went 
at 2 per cent. for two-months’ Wall 
Street loans; the New York surplus 
bank reserve was larger even than it is 
to-day; loans of all the country’s na- 


tional banks were down $65,000,000 from 
the year before, and, in response to the 
lower prices, excess of merchandise ex- 
ports, which had been only $70,500,000 
for the nine months ending wiih March, 
1896, was $323,000,000 for the same pe- 
riod up to the end of March, 1897 
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figure quite unprecedented in that era. | period's financial crisis came on the 


The result we know. 
market began to rise; in June a genu- 
ine “boom” was under way; in August 
our famous bumper wheat crop in the 
face of European famine, and the rapid 
recovery in general trade, changed the 
whole face of the We 
fairly on the way to the great financial 
and industrial 

Thus 1897 is a highly agreeable prec- 
edent for the fourth year after a great 
financial panic. But it is not the only 
precedent. We have also the period fol- 
lowing the September panic of 1873, and 


situation. were 


revival. 


the month whose distance from the 
acute disturbance of that year corre- 
sponded to the present occasion was 


March, 1877. 
pening then. 

The story differs curiously from that 
just narrated. There was in 1877, 
there is to-day, a halt in the movement 
of industry and finance, but it was a 
halt inspired by well-grounded appre 
hension. In that very month, rate wars 
broke out among the railways; earnings 
were poor, dividends low, and severe re- 
trenchment necessary. The economies 
took the shape of cuts in wages; what 
followed was the savage railway riots 
of July in the Pittsburgh district. Stock 
market prices swept violently down- 
ward, and in almost all respects it was 
au unhappy financial year. It was saved 
from a continuous story of reaction by 
the harvesting of wheat and corn crops 
larger than any previously gathered in 
this country. and the largest cotton crop 
since the civil war. There was no for- 
eign shortage, as in 1897; but abundaat 
home production served at least to check 
the business depression of the day, and 
in the autumn, trade activity increased 
and Stock Exchange prices rose. But 
il was a very slow recovery, and at the 
end of 1877, a year and a half was still 
ahead of the United States before it 
was able to taste the fruits of genuine 
trade revival. 

Why should a situation, 
closely resembled both in chrondlogy 
and in general aspects those of 1897 
and of 1911, have produced results 30 
different from what occurred in 1897 
and from what every one hopes will oc 
cur this year? There are various the- 
ories. One is that the shock of the 1873 
panic had been more severe than that 
of any which came afterward—a sup 
position partly confirmed by the fact 
that no such vigorous effort of recovery 
occurred in 1875 as occurred two years 
after the panics of 1893 and 1907. An- 
other theory is that the depreciated cur- 
rency of the seventies obstructed genu 
ine revival in fact, did not 
come, until after resumption of specie 
payments in January, 1879. A third, 
and rather plausible, explanation is that 
Europe itself had been financially dam- 
in 1873 as it in 1893; 
other words, that worst of the 


Let us see what was hap 


as 


which 


80 


which, 


was not 


the 


aged 
in 


In May the stock | Eastern and Western hemispheres sim 


ultaneously, leaving neither 
shape to help the other out. 

Yet another, often heard, is that the 
world’s gold output was decreasing, 
against its immensely rapid 
after 1893. But this last explanation 
will not hold. There were no such huge 
additions to that annual output in th 
seventies as occurred two decades later; 
but as against the $90,700,000 of 1874 
a progressive had of 
in that generation, to th: 
of 1877. 


in any 


is 
increase 


yearly increase 


curred, even 
$114,000,000 
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day. Scribner. $5 net. 

Wilcox, D. F. Municipal Franchises. Vol. 
I! Engineering News Pub. Co. $5.50 
net, 

Willey, A. Convergence in Evolution. Dut- 
ton. $2.50 net. 

Winans, Walter. The Art of Revolver Shoot- 
ing. New edition, rev'sed. Putnams. $5 
net, 

Young, M. Somebody's Little Girl. Hinds; 
Noble & Eldredge. 50 cents. 





(Just Published) 


QUICKSANDS 


A NOVEL 


By Fannie Heaslip Lea 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.20 net. 


Brilliant dialogue, a subtle 
sense of the comic and the 
tragic, a graphic touch in the 
portrayal of an attractive group 
of people and their environ- 
ment, and, in general, a fine 
artistry, characterize this novel, 
which presents a_ recurring 
problem—a wife out of love 
with her husband and deep in 
love with another. How she 
contrives to save something of 
honor and happiness from ship- 
wreck is the theme of this en- 
grossing story. 


STURGIS & WALTON CO. 


31-33 E. 27th St., New York 














The reminiscences of “the ambas- 
sador of international journal- 
iam," and “the foremost dip- 
lomatist of modern times. 


George W. Smalley 


European Correspondent of the “‘New York 
Tribune,”’ and sometime Ainerican Cor- 
respondent of the London ‘‘Times.’’ 


Anglo-American Memories 


Mr. Smalley’s long and active life 
has brought him into contact with 
celebrated men and women of leading 
position in Europe and America, and 
he has a first-hand knowledge, from 
the inside, of the chief political and 
social events of the past sixty years. 
“More even than Blowitz, was he the 
ambassador of international journal- 
ism. To them the exalted official world, 
usually inaccessible to most of their 
profession, was always open.” 

8ro. IJilustrated. $2.50 net. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, S*Yonpon 

















BOOK-PLATES (Ex Libris). 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Old and Rare 
Armorial Book-Piates will be sent post free 
m reeeipt of six-pence (or twelve cents), This 
catalogue ts ilustrated with 85 reproductions of 
the various styles of the old plates, and it will 
be found useful to those interested In Genealogy 
as well as to the Book-Plate collector Cc. A 
Massey, 136 Upper Tulse Hill, London, England 
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JohnBrown: ABiography 
Fifty Years After 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





SOME TRIBUTES TO THIS REMARKABLE 
HISTORICAL WORK 


PhiladetIphia PUBLIC LEDGER. “A tre 
mendous book; more thrilling then any book of 
fiction, powerful in its appeal. and which, while 
it is written soberly, as befits history, by the 
very nature of the narrative often rises to the 
highest dramatic tevel."’ 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
“I can only say after reading from first to last 
its more than 700 pages that I bave never en 
countered anything this side of Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ 
which bas made me feel more the personal power 
of a single work.’ 


JOHN TT. MORSE, Editor American 
Statesmen Series, in ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. “Perhaps in thus dramatically 
fashioning his volume, Mr. Villard obeyed an 
instinct rather than acted upom a preconceived 
plan; that is often the case with a great work, 
where a writer's feelings are deeply enlisted Be 
this as it may, the merit and charm are none 
the less; he bas seized well a splendid oppor- 
tunity and as written one of the great biogra- 
phies of our literature.”’ 


HORACE WHITE. ‘In my Judgment a con- 
tribution to American literature to take rank with 
the véry best historical writing of our time or 
any time. The only impartial history of the 
Kansas war."’ 


ST. CLAIR McKELWAY in the Brooklyn 


EAGLE. “A biography replete with facts and 
marked by Courage and candor, learning and 
justice."’ 


Portiand OREGONIAN. ‘‘The most valuable 
and comprehensive biography issued this season, 
and the best and most candid estimate of John 
Brown.”’ 


w. E,. CONNELLEY in the Topeka 
CAPITAL. ‘The unprejudiced student and 
seeker for truth will berald the book as a great 
contribution to American history.’’ 


Des Moines CAPITAL. ‘More powerful in 
its appeal, more @ramatic than any book of 
fiction, is this wonderful biography of Jobn 
Brown.”’ 


The North Carolina REVIEW. ‘In this 
biography Mr. Villard has touched high-water 
mark. The book is a delight to the reader for 
many reasons. Full of life and movement, . . 
written in an attractive and scholarly style, full 
of ‘sympathy and yet without any loss fn accurate 
presentation, it sets a new standard for bilo- 
graphical efforts.’’ 


Baltimore AMERICAN. ‘While the book 
hes popular features in that it is entrancingly 
interesting, its scholarship is of the highest 
order and its style reminds one a little of 
Anthony Froude. . .. Mr. Villard bas itus- 
trated in this book the finest ideals of literary 
conception and execution.’ 


Lendon TIMES. ‘‘It is scarcely likely that 
any later writer will be able either to add any- 
thing of importance to Mr. Villard’s collection | 
of material or to better bis interpretation of the 
whole story. . It at once becomes the 
standard, and probably the fifal authority on its 
theme.”’ 


Washington (D. C.) STAR. “Mr. Villard | 
draws a compact, vivid, historic picture of the 
terrible focussing of this period upon our Civil 
War. Straight and clear in ite literary way, 
this biography is a marvel of research and fair- 
mindednéss.’ 


eS WATTERSON in  Loutsville | 

TER-JOURNAL. “No fault may justly 
be found with Mr. Villard’s felling of the story. 
It is minute and lucid, altogether fair and un- 
varnished."’ 


Burlington (lowa) HAWKEYE. ‘‘It is a 
book which will take a place in the library of 
every well established home in this part of the 
country.’ 





First Edition, October tnt; 
Second Edition, November 2tiat; 
Third Edition, March  tiat. 





Pully illustrated with portraite and other illuea- 
trations. With copious notes and bibliography. 
$5.00 net. Postage 26 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





The Nation 









‘*There can be no doubt that the Robert Hoe ‘ale will 
t of aggrecate totals, the greatest event 


in the 
of ite kind in the annals of Look Auctions.”’ 
From the LONDON TIMBS, Oct. 21, 110 


THE FIRST SALE 


of the 


ta Robert Hoe Library 


Will Begin on 
MONDAY, APRIL 24th, 


1911, 


and will continue through the following two weeks, 
excepting Saturdays and Sundays. Two Sessions will 
be held each day, beginning at 2.30 and 8.15 P. M., in 
the main gallery of the NEW BUILDING of THE 
INCUNABULA, 


: 
ANDERSON AUCTION COMPANY, at Madison Avenue 
and Fortieth Street, New York. 
This first and most important sale will constitute about one 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 
HISTORICAL BINDINGS, EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, 





fourth of the entire Library, which numbers about 16,000 items and 

is made up from all classes of books in the collection, including 
RARE AMERICANA, FRENCH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 

EIGHTEENTH URY ENGLISH AUTHORS, 


AUTOGRAPHS, MANUSCRIPTS, ETC. (Ap 


THE CATALOGUE (illustrated) will be issued in four parts of 
about 600 pages each, with indices. Orders for the complete set will 
or $1.50 for each part. PARTI, IN TWO 
Y. Other parts will 


= 


be received at $5 per 
SECTIONS, IS Now R Y FOR DEL 
be issued prior to each sale. 

THE BXHIBITION at Madison avenue and 40th street will be 
open to intending buyers on and after APRIL 10TH. Expert infor 
mation will be given and commissions executed at the sale upon re 


quest. 


e 


The Anderson Auction Company, 
Madison Avenue at Fortieth Street 


and (ontil May 1) 
Twelve East Forty-sixth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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A WHITE PAPER GARDEN 


By SARA ANDREW SHAFER, 
Author of “Beyond Ohance of Chiinge,"’ etc Dictionaries, Gramfnars, 
“Its author is a garden lover of the books 
truest, who has read and felt and done 4 

some good, wholesome thinking.’ 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


our catalogues. 


FRENCH andITALIAN BOOKS 


barge Assortment of the Classics, 
and Phrase 
All the latest novels. Send for 


RITTER & FLEBBE, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Beautifully illustrated. Large 8vo, $2.50 net 
C. MECLURG & CO., CHICAGO 














THE INTEREST OF AMERICA IN 
\BARBAROUS MEXICO } Tu =. & ae 


telling the unvarnished truth about the tyranny 
|of Diaz and the helpless «slavery of the peons 
| Reenty engravings from photographs corroborate 
the story. Extra cloth, $1.50 postpaid Charles 
H. Kerr & Company, 118 West Kinzie St.. Chicago 


$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60. 





INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS 


ADMIRAL A. T. MAHAN’S new book. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 











BOOKS—aAll out of print books supplied. on “HOW TO If you have a MS. you desire 
matter on what subject; write me, stating books to issue send postal for th’ 
wanted; I can get you any book ever gree PUBLISH interesting work BROAD- 

WAY PUBLISHING CO. 


when in England, call and inspect my ste of - 
50,000 rare books. BAKER'S GREAT ROKSHOP YOUR BOOK B25 BROADWAY, 


Y. 











Bend for catalogur 


John Bright St., Birmingham, England 
FORE 


of Celebrities Bought afd Sold 


TAUCHWITZ 
SCHOENHOF BOOKCO. gRITISH 


Autograph Send for price lists 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN BOOKS on T Street, 
Letters I Ag Fi Av., New vy ‘ROSTON, MASS. AUTHORS 
‘ab. “Tue CoLtector,’”’ 1 yr 














A. 8. Clark, Peekskill, N. Y., is a buyer 
and seller of books, magazines, and pam 





Ky Alexander Francis 


AMERICANS: An Impression 
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BOOKS BY HUGO DEVRIES 











The most important contribution to science by the greatest living botanist’’—New York Bun 
The Mutation Theory 

Experiments and Observations on the Origin of Species in the Vege- 

table Kingdom. (2 vols.) Numerous illustrations, colored plates. 





Translated by Prof. A. B. Farmer and A. D. Darbishire. Cloth, 
per volume, $4.00 net. 


Intracellular Pangenesis 


Including a paper on Fertilization and Hybridization. Trans- 
lated from the German by C. Stuart Gager. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


Species and Varieties, Their Origin by Mutation 
Edited by D. T. MacDougal. $5.00 net. (21s. net.) 
Plant-Breeding 


Comments on the Experiments of Nilsson and Burbank.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth, gilt, $1.50 net; $1.70 postpaid. 












Special offer:—$12.00 buys the set, including a year’s subscription to The 
Monist, quarterly magazine. 


Open Court Publishing Company 


623-633 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





Ge UNITARIAN 
ADVANCE 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF PROG- 
RESS IN RELIGION 





GrorGE H. Bapcer, Editor 


YOU have always taken it for 
granted, no doubt, that a re- 
ligious magazine must neces- 
sarily be heavy, dull and uninter- 
esting—though good! 

Some religious magazines are 
just that. We aim to make THE 
UNITARIAN ADVANCE different. 

We believe that Religion can 








be made the most interesting 









RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





















THE COUNTRY CHURCH AND THE RURAL PROBLEM. 
By Kenyon L. Butterfield. A practical treatise on the oppor- 
tunities of the country minister. 165 pages, 12mo cloth; 
postpaid $1.08. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION AS A TRAINING FOR BUSINESS. 
By Harry Pratt Judson. A sane and sober discussion of a 
much-abused topic. 56 pages, 12mo cloth; postpaid 55c. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY AS THE CHIEF 
AIM IN EDUCATION. By Thiselton Mark. Prof. Mark 
is a leading English authority in pedagogy, and his book 
is based on experience. 244 pages, 12mo cloth; postpaid 
$1.07. 


SIR PERCEVAL OF GALLES: A STUDY IN THE SOURCES 
OF THE LEGEND. By Reginald H. Griffith. 140 pages, 
8vo cloth; postpaid $1.35. 










THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS—The Baker & Taylor Co., New York City. 
Cambridge University Press, London and Edinburgh. 
Th. Stauffer, Leipzig. 











thing in the world,—if you have 
the right sort of religion: eager; 
up-to-date; virile; not a thing of 
cant, but a reality; not an echo 
of old-time dogma, but a live-wire 
of tingling progress. 

CHIEFLY: are you not inter- 
ested to have the world progress 
in reason, justice, truth and free- 
dom: to have religion made hu- 
man, rational, honest to the core, 
| manfully invigorating, not thinly 
and softly sentimental, but stal- 
wartly enthusiastic, kindling, 
and dramatic in modern zest of 
| progress? 




















The 
Spring Edurational Nimber 


of 


The Nation 
will be published May IIth 






















Well, that is what THE UNI- 
“TARIAN ADVANCE is concerned 
with. Why not have a part in its 


| 


| enterprise? 


! 





One Dollar a year; three months 
for 25e. 


THE UNITARIAN ADVANCE 
104 East Twentieth Street 
New York 
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THE TUDOR FACSIMILE TEXTS 


“These co'lotypes are beautifully made 
and reproduce the originals as exactly as human 
ingenuity can effect.""—-Nation (New York). 

For all practicable purposes these texts are as 

and may be accepted with confi 
students who have no access to, the 
ifhenwum 





good as 
dence by 
originals."’ 


imerican Subecribere will please note that sizty- 


siz playe in folio and crown Ato have already 
been issued, Le., 23 VOLUMES MORE THAN 
THOSE FIRST ANNOUNCED. Full Hist on ap- 


plication. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE “DOUBTFUL” PLAYS 


or THE 


Third Shakespeare Folio 


(excepting ‘Pericles’). 


first 4to’s, viz.:—‘The Lon- 
don Prodigal’—‘Lord Cromwell’—‘Sir John Old- 
castle’ (with the two title-pages, one ascribed to 
Shakespeare)——‘The Puritan,’ ‘A Yorkshire 
Tragedy’—‘Locrine.’ 


Facsimiled from the 


ete 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. Feap xvi and 


362 in facsimile. 


4to, pp. 


Price £2 12s. Gd. net, 


(This Collotype Facsimile is necessarily limited to 


250 copies.) 


JOHN 8S, FARMER, Amersham, Bucks. Eng 





260004. 
‘ 


POPC SCCLe 


**In buying b: oks for our 
library we are _ pretty 
much governed by THE 
NATION; by its adver- 
} tising as well as its re- 
| views.”” 


—, Librarian, 
—— Publio Library. 


Seed 


like the 
frequently received by The 


Letters above are 


~errrerrrerereereerererererereeeeeeee 


Nation, in whose columns 


IT PAYS TO 


ADVERTISE 
BOOKS 


As a weekly review of Lit- 
Art 


Peeve? 


erature, Science, and 
Politics, it reaches the 
the the 


thinker and the professional 


scholar, student, 
man, as well as the homes 
of people of intelligence; 
all book readers and book 
buyers. 
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FOUR IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 
FOR SALE WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD 





ording to the most trust 


the ltnited 


and, ace 
best 


¢ dition 


of the 


In its 
worthy reports 


fourth large 


one books in 


selling 
States 


William Carleton’s ONE WAY OUT 


A Middle-Class New-Englander Emigrates to America 


“A really notable brief for democracy that everybody ought to read.” 
—Nation. 

“An engrossing, because a vitally human, story.”—J. B. Kerfoot, in 
Life. 


has most gripping appeal New York Times 
Vew York Observer. 


“A great adventure that 

“One of the strong books of the season 

“A very genuine inspiration.”—Outlook. 

“There are some fine suggestions, much food for thought, and a dra- 
matic story in the evolution of the theme.’—Literary Digest 


“A book worth forty novels.’"—William Marion Reedy in the St. Louis 
Mirror. $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32 

’ surprising and exciting tale of and 

Arnold Bennett’s mysterious jealousy, by many peopl con 


sidered the best story he has written 


THE GHOST 


By the author of “The Old Wives’ Tale,” 


“Buried Alive,” ete. 
Third large printing. $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32 
b J eve and alluring tal of love, in 
Stephen Chalmers’ (1.0 0, 0" 


A PRINCE OF ROMANCE 


By the author of “When Love Calls Men to Arms,” ete 
Just published. $1.20 net; by mail, $1.52 
“A new book by Stephen Chalmers is as welcome as the flowers in 
spring.’”—The Bellman. 
“The story of the young American's thrilling adventures and of the 
sacrifice he makes for love of a beautiful Scotch girl will hold the reader's 


rapt attention.”—Boston Globe 


wensely entertaining story of mystery 


Henry Second’s ()°°)" 0" 
CAPTIVATING MARY CARSTAIRS 


Just published. $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42 


the quickly-moy 
Laurence Varney 
of fun in the 


“There's never a moment, from beginning to end of 
ing, well-told narrative when poor—in the end happy! 
isn't keeping the reader's attention agog. And there's a lot 
story, too.”--Chicago Record-Herald. 





SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
Publishers BOSTON 











VOLUME IX APRIL, 1911 NUMBER 





THE PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 


CONTENTS : 








THE CHURCH, HER COLLEGES AND THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION: | 
W. 8S. PLromer Bryan, Pastor of the Church of the Covenant, Chicago. | 

ON THE BIBLICAL NOTION OF “RENEWAL: By Bensanwin BO Wa t 
fessor in Princeton Theological Semin 

THE ORIGIN OF THE FISH-SYMBOL: 1 ‘ KR. Money, Precey I mn 
University 

JALABERT’S “EPIGRAPHIE” AND GALLIO: Ey WeecaMm PB Auwe ‘ Professor 
in Princeton Theological Seminary 

REVIEWS OF RECENT LITERATURE 

A Quarterly Journal of Theology edited by the Faculty f Vrinceton The gical Seminary 

hor Bate © fa whe 
THE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, PRINCETON, N. J. 
Three dollars a year eighty cents a copy 
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Announcing Lippincott’s New Spring Books 








A REMARKABLE BOOK OF ROYAL REMINISCENCES 


FROM MEMORY’S SHRINE 


The Reminiscences of CARMEN SYLVA 
H. M. QUEEN ELISABETH OF ROUMANIA 


In a series of chapters that are neither memoirs nor yet character sketches of the usual kind, Carmen Sylva ad- 
mits her readers to a shrine hitherto visited by herself alone. It is a sanctuary whose lares domestici are people, both 
of humble and of high estate, who left abiding impressions upon her mind when she was young, or who were the friends 
of later years The book is written with touching sincerity and simplicity all through. 

Vhotogravure Frontispiece and Eight Full-Page Illustrations. Decorated Cloth, Gilt Top. Uncut, $2.50 Net. 





An Unknown People in an Unknown Land _ Cliff Castles and Cave Dwellings of Europe 
By W. BARBROOKE GRUBB By 8S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


With #% Illastrations and a Map. Octavo. 330 Pages. With 10 Fall-Page Illustrations. Octavo. 319 pages. 
Cloth, 83.50 Net. Cloth. 83.50 Net. 





Seventeen Years Among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo 
By EDWIN H. GOMES, M.A. 


timate Association with the Natives of the Bornean Jungles. With 40 illustrations and a map. Octavo. 343 
pages. Cloth, $3.50 net. 





Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots Oriental Cairo 


By SIR ANDREW H. L. FRASER, K.C.S.L., The City of the “Arabian Nights” 
Ex-Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Bengal By DOUGLAS SLADEN 


With 34 Tilustrations and a Map. Svo. 168 Pages. With 63 Intimate Pictures, and the Newest Map of 
Cloth, 84.00 Net. Cairo. Large Svo. 417 Pages. Cloth, $5.00 net. 


A Short History of the United States Navy 
By Captain GEORGE R. CLARK, U.S.N., and others 


I hist has been written to present a record of exactly what happened without personal, sectional, or nat- 
ional prejudice, and to regard naval events from the professional rather than the picturesque point of view 
With 16 Foll-Page Ulustrations and Many Pictures in the Text. Cloth, #3.00 net. Ready in May. 








New Spring Novels 
READY SHORTLY—THE HIT OF THE LONDON SPRING SEASON 


PHRYNETTE 


By MARTHE TROLY-CURTIN 





on publication this refreshing novel took London by storm, and three large printings have already 
to meet the demand. It tells in a delightful way the impressions and experiences of a French miss of 
oes to London to live. The author's style is brisk and snappy, there is irresistible humor in places, and a 
interest throughout, Colored Frontispiece by Frank Desch. 12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.25 net. 





FOURTH LARGE PRINTING SECOND PRINTING 
“ME—SMITH” THE GOLD BAG 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
CAROLINE LOCKHART An 18-kt detective novel by the author of “The Clue.” 


Colored Frontispiece. Cloth, Picture Inlay, $1.20 net. 
The trongeat. most onsistent tory of the west which 


hee 0pm ared in year ond ta many important potate excels OUT OF RUSSIA 


Virginian yorthiest predecessor in the same field.” Peet i 
Chicago Daily News By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 
\ stirring novel by the author of “The Isle of Dead Ships.” 
Five Illustrations. Cloth, $1.20 Net. Four Illustrations. Cloth, 81.25 Net. 


EIGHTH LARGE EDITION—JUST ISSUED 


ROUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


\ year-old novel etill gaining in sales and winning enthusiasm with the force and certainty of a classic 
Decorated Cloth, $1.50. 








{ SHE BUILDETH HER HOUSE By Will L. Comfort 
COMING IN MAY { IN HER OWN RIGHT By John Reed Scott 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pablishers, PHILADELPHIA 





